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he  Extension  Service  Review  is  for  Extension  educators — 
in  County,  State  and  Federal  Extension  agencies — who 
work  directly  or  indirectly  to  help  people  learn  how  to  use  the 
newest  findings  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  research 
to  bring  about  a more  abundant  life  for  themselves  and  their 
community. 

The  Review  offers  the  Extension  worker,  in  his  role  of  edu- 
cational leader,  professional  guideposts,  new  routes,  and  tools 
for  speedier,  more  successful  endeavor.  Through  this  exchange 
of  methods,  tried  and  found  successful  by  Extension  agents, 
the  Review  serves  as  a source  of  ideas  and  useful  information 
on  how  to  reach  people  and  thus  help  them  utilize  more  fully 
their  own  resources,  to  farm  more  efficiently,  and  to  make  the 
home  and  community  a better  place  to  live. 
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EAR  TO  THE  GROUND 

This  issue  embraces  the  principle 
of  cooperation,  the  lifeblood  of  Ex- 
tension. A few  decades  back,  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey  said  that  “Unforeseen 
events  change  the  constitution  of 
human  relations  and  make  set  pro- 
jects impractiable  and  often  danger- 
ous. We  need  beacons  more  than 
programs.” 

Education’s  big  problem  has  always 
been  that  of  getting  its  bearings,  of 
determining  which  way  to  go  and  how 
to  get  there.  The  vigorous  manner  in 
which  Extension  has  demonstrated 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  every 
facet  of  its  organizational  life  is  what 
has  helped  it  to  distinguish  the  bea- 
cons from  the  prevailing  mist  and 
what  has  enabled  it  to  steer  a 
straighter  course. 

People  share  in  setting  out  the 
beacons  and  in  charting  the  path  to- 
ward them.  Federal,  State,  and 
county  governments  are  partners  in 
the  financing  of  Extension.  Land- 
grant  colleges  and  USDA  join  in  pro- 
viding technical  knowledge  and  pro- 
fessional leadership.  Unpaid  volunteer 
leaders  link  arms  with  Extension  in 
passing  out  helpful  information,  as 
do  many  other  organizations,  the 
church,  and  industry.  Extension’s 


strength  is  the  combined  strength  of 
many.  This  skillfull  weaving  of  co- 
operative relations  up  and  down  and 
back  and  forth  is  what  this  issue  is 
about.  We  hope  that  it  will  give  you 
a better  insight  into  Extension’s  dy- 
namic democratic  philosophy  in 
working  with  human  nature  rather 
than  at  cross-purposes. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  the  last  issue 
that  Mrs.  Catherine  Beauchamp  com- 
pletely planned  and  organized  before 
joining  her  husband  in  Florida.  It  is 
a final  tangible  expression  of  her 
ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  Review 
and  her  reverent  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Extension.  She  wholeheart- 
edly gave  her  vibrant  personality,  her 
talents,  and  her  spiritual  strength  to 
each  issue  created  during  her  3 
years  as  its  editor.  Like  everything 
else  in  Extension,  the  Review  is  a 
cooperative  undertaking.  Under  Mrs. 
Beauchamp’s  leadership,  the  Review 
has  achieved  a high  pinnacle  of  co- 
operative effort,  since  many  Exten- 
sion leaders,  Federal  and  State,  have 
been  involved  in  the  planning,  and 
many  others  wrote  the  articles  keyed 
to  advance  the  objectives  we  all 
seek.  We  are  indebted  to  her  for 
raising  the  Review  to  higher  stand- 
ards of  quality — LAS 


The  Extension  Service  Review  is  published  monthly 
by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  administra- 
tive information  required  for  the  proper  transaction  of 
the  public  business.  The  printing  of  this  publication  has 
been  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(July  31,  1955). 


The  Review  is  issued  free  by  law  to  workers  engaged 
in  extension  activities.  Others  may  obtain  copies  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  at  10  cents  per  copy  or  by  subscrip- 
tion at  $1.00  a year,  domestic,  and  $1.50,  foreign. 
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by  C.  M.  FERGUSON,  Administrator, 


What  Does  It  Mean— 
We  are  cooperative 


Federal  Extension  Service 


To  you  and  me  as  Extension 
workers  what  does  the  term  “co- 
operative” mean?  Is  it  just  a handle 
to  make  us  and  those  with  whom  we 
work  feel  good?  Does  it  have  mean- 
ing as  we  find  ourselves  in  everyday 
contact  with  folks  in  the  counties — 
our  colleagues  in  Extension — people 
of  other  agencies — members  of  Con- 
gress, of  legislatures,  of  county  gov- 
ernment? How  did  this  word  happen 
to  get  into  our  name?  Why  is  the 
land-grant  college  concerned  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture?  On  the 
other  hand  why  is  the  Department 
concerned  with  the  program  of  the 
college?  These  are  good  questions. 
Let’s  turn  back  a few  pages  in  history 
and  see  how  it  happened  to  be  this 
way. 

That  Drive  for  Education 

With  the  Pilgrims  and  those  who 
followed  came  ideas — love  of  adven- 
ture and  freedom — great  hopes  and 
ambitions  of  building  a new  world 
over  a new  and  untried  pattern — 
keeping  much  that  was  good — dis- 
carding much  that  did  not  fit,  but 
with  all  a burning  desire  for  a better 
world — greater  opportunity  for  every- 
one regardless  of  the  station  to  which 
he  was  born — a driving  desire  to  see 
that  the  next  generation  would  have 
better  educational  opportunities  than 
the  one  before. 

Out  of  this  ferment  of  ideas  in  a 
new  and  growing  world  came  the 
concept  that  education  must  break 
the  bonds  of  tradition  and  reach  out 
to  the  masses — to  those  who  tilled 
the  fields,  husbanded  the  livestock, 
made  the  homes — and  to  those  who 
were  the  artisans  of  that  day — the 


blacksmiths,  the  carpenters,  the  tin- 
smiths. It  must  reach  those  who  were 
in  occupations  soon  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  two  new  sciences. 

Increased  Technology 
The  occupation  of  farming  was  to 
become  the  science  of  agriculture. 
Homemaking  would  become  domestic 
science  and  later,  home  economics. 
The  mechanic  arts  would  be  known 
as  engineering.  Out  of  the  thinking 
of  the  leaders  of  that  day  came  the 
congressional  action  which  made  pos- 
sible the  creation  of  the  land-grant 
colleges.  The  act  said  to  provide  for 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  “in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  sev- 
eral pursuits  and  professions  of  life.” 
Born  of  the  same  demands  and  in 
the  same  year,  1862,  was  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  “prima- 
rily for  research  and  instructions  in 
agriculture.”  Ideas  were  taking  form. 
Colleges  were  growing  up  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  plains.  Many  dis- 
ciplines were  being  directed  to  the 
subjects  at  hand,  botany,  entomology, 
zoology.  These  began  to  have  a new 
meaning.  A new  terminology  de- 
scribed course  content.  Agronomy, 
field  husbandry,  and  animal  hus- 
bandry found  their  places  along  with 
a new  application  of  chemistry,  mi- 
crobiology, and  physics. 

A Need  for  Research 
A void  of  information  began  to  be 
apparent.  Research  was  needed.  Ex- 
perimentation began  and  science, 
formerly  of  academic  interest  only, 
was  put  to  work  to  solve  the  every- 


day problems  of  farming.  The  De- 
partment and  the  colleges  put  scien- 
tists to  work,  hunting  for  things  new 
to  the  world  of  that  day,  new  plants, 
new  strains  of  livestock,  new  ideas, 
new  information  coming  from  scien- 
tific effort,  which  was  soon  to  be 
known  as  research. 

Both  the  USDA  and  the  colleges 
were  beginning  to  be  pressed  for  in- 
formation. Farmers  were  not  only 
anxious  to  see  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters in  college,  but  they,  too,  wanted 
to  become  a part  of  this  growing 
student  body.  Research  was  finding 
its  way  to  the  farmstead  and  the 
home.  The  agricultural  evolution, 
geared  to  its  counterpart  in  indus- 
try, was  picking  up  momentum.  There 
was  emerging  a pattern  of  coopera- 
tion. 

Of  National  Concern 

As  the  last  century  drew  to  a close, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Yearbook  of  1899  reviewed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  century.  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  year  1899  had  appropriated  al- 
most 3 million  dollars,  of  which 
$720,000  went  to  the  48  experiment 
stations.  In  that  year  over  7 million 
copies  of  bulletins  and  pamphlets 
were  issued.  “Brief  popular  pamph- 
lets continue  to  afford  the  most  ac- 
ceptable means  of  widely  disseminat- 
ing the  results  of  the  Department’s 
investigations”  the  report  said. 

Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  formerly 
president  of  Iowa  State  College,  later 
a member  of  the  USDA  staff,  was  de- 
veloping a philosophy  of  teaching  by 
demonstration.  Farmers’  institutes 
(Continued  on  page  178) 
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A Land-Grant  College  Trio 

iliiii 

by  LOUIS  L.  MADSEN,  Director,  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  State  College  of  W ashington 


Probably  no  two  State  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  United  States  are 
organized  just  alike.  State  College  of 
Washington  has  its  unique  qualities, 
too,  and  I should  like  to  give  you  an 
inside  look  at  the  relationships  among 
extension,  research,  and  resident 
teaching. 

We  think  of  these  three  as  a co- 
ordinated intramural  teamwork  re- 
lationship interlocking  at  certain 
points.  This  was  made  possible  by 
the  establishment  in  1946  of  the  in- 
stitute of  agricultural  sciences.  The 
director  of  the  institute  serves  as 
coordinator  for  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture (resident  teaching),  the 
Washington  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  and  the  Extension  Service  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

The  dean  of  the  college,  the  direc- 
tor of  experiment  stations,  and  the 
director  of  extension  act  as  an  ad- 
ministrative committee  along  with 
the  institute  director  as  chairman, 
who  represents  the  institute  to  the 
college  president. 

This  differs  somewhat  from  the 
more  traditional  system  with  a dean 
and  director  as  chief  administrative 
officer  and  with  associate  deans  and 
directors  in  charge  of  various  seg- 
ments of  the  college’s  agricultural 
work. 

We  do  not  hold  up  our  system  as 
a rod  of  Moses  to  set  the  people  free, 
nor  do  we  claim  that  we  have  solved 
all  our  problems  of  living  together 
and  working  together  as  a team.  Ex- 
perience indicates  that  the  human 
element  is  more  important  than  the 
organizational  structure.  As  for  the 
basic  functions  and  purposes  at 
Washington  State,  I suppose  they  are 
much  the  same  as  for  other  land- 


grant  colleges. 

Most  of  our  teaching  faculty  on 
the  Pullman  campus  also  engage  in 
research  work.  In  addition  to  the 
main  experiment  station  at  Pullman, 
we  have  seven  outlying  stations. 

Research  Workers’  Job 

The  job  of  the  research  workers, 
of  course,  is  to  further  the  provision 
of  the  Hatch  Act  to  “aid  in  acquiring 
and  diffusing  . . . useful  and  practical 
information.”  At  Washington  State 
home  economics  and  veterinary  re- 
search also  are  a part  of  the  institute 
of  agricultural  sciences. 

Now,  that  word  “diffusing”  is  also 
a part  of  the  Extension  organic  act. 
And  so  it  may  seem  that  confusion 
might  arise  between  the  responsibili- 
ties and  the  work  of  the  research 
scientists  and  the  extension  workers. 
And  in  fact  confusion  does  exist 
sometimes. 

Research  workers  publish  material, 
primarily  for  other  researchers,  tech- 
nicians, and  extension  workers  but, 
in  a way,  for  farmers,  too.  And  many 
farmers  come  directly  to  the  outlying 
stations  for  how-to-do-it  information 
which  lies  primarily  within  the  scope 
of  extension. 

We  have  set  up  certain  devices  to 
clarify  the  fields  of  operation  among 
the  three  segments  of  the  institute 
and  to  provide  a system  of  two-way 
communication  from  the  farm 
through  extension  workers  to  the  in- 
stitute and  from  the  research  part 
of  the  institute  back  through  exten- 
sion to  the  farm. 

We  have  biennial  conferences  of 
all  the  agricultural  and  home  eco- 
nomics workers.  We  have  joint  sub- 
ject-matter committees  of  extension 


and  research,  so  that  ideas  are  ex- 
changed, problems  threshed  out,  and 
a mutual  program  of  subject  matter 
agreed  upon. 

Extension  and  experiment  stations 
jointly  employ  specialists  in  soil  test- 
ing and  what  we  call  outlying  testing, 
which  is  a system  of  controlled  dem- 
onstrations on  farms  in  specialized 
areas.  Extension  has  stationed  a hor- 
ticultural specialist  at  one  of  our 
outlying  stations  to  take  the  load  off 
research  workers  who  otherwise  would 
be  doing  extension  work  by  force  of 
circumstance. 

Extension  specialists  and  research 
workers  collaborate  in  publishing 
printed  progress  reports  of  research 
for  the  information  of  farm  leaders 
and  county  agents. 

Coordinated  Coverage 

Our  institute  information  activities 
are  combined  to  bring  about  coordi- 
nated coverage  through  mass  media 
and  other  channels  by  the  three  seg- 
ments of  the  institute. 

In  addition  to  a general  monthly 
newsletter  for  all  members  of  the 
institute,  special  subject-matter  news- 
letters, with  news  of  current  develop- 
ments, also  go  to  agents. 

The  fact  that  county  agents  are 
full-fledged  members  of  the  college 
faculty  speaks  for  the  high  regard  in 
which  they  are  held  by  the  college. 
We  try  in  a number  of  ways  to  keep 
the  agents  informed  and  try  to  chan- 
nel most  of  our  current  information 
for  mass  media  use  through  them. 
They  are  acknowledged  as  the  spokes- 
men for  the  college  in  their  counties. 

Right  now  we’re  making  an  inten- 
sive study  of  our  teaching  methods 
(Continued  on  page  179) 
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by  JOHN  A.  HANNAH,  President,  Michigan  State  University 


At  a time  when  there  is  so  much 
discussion  over  the  question  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  it  is  curious 
that  so  little  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  significant  fact  that  in  the 
land-grant  college  system,  we  have  an 
example  of  Federal  endowment  of 
education  which  has  worked  well  for 
nearly  a century. 

It  is  equally  remarkable  that  in  the 
effort  to  find  a workable  formula,  no 
one  has  suggested  that  useful  guid- 
ance might  be  found  in  the  ingenious 
cooperative  principle  involved  in  the 
financing  and  conduct  of  extension 
work.  After  almost  half  a century  of 
experience,  this  Federal-State-County 
relationship  is  still  fresh  and  start- 
ling, and  certainly  worthy  of  exam- 
ination. 

It  was  because  the  Congress  and 
President  Lincoln  recognized  the 
need  for  a national  system  of  col- 
leges of  a new  kind  to  teach  new  sub- 
jects that  the  Morrill  Act  became  law 
in  1862.  These  colleges  were  in- 
tended to  serve  “the  agricultural  and 
industrial  classes”  and  to  prepare 
them  for  the  many  fields  of  useful 
activity  to  which  traditional  educa- 
tional institutions  were  paying  scant, 
if  any,  heed.  In  the  Morrill  Act  we 
have  the  first  strong  affirmation  that 
it  serves  the  national  interest  to  have 
large  numbers  of  our  people  well  edu- 
cated, and  that  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  one  of  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  Americans. 

The  mission  of  these  new  land- 
grant  colleges  was  to  serve  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  American  people 
in  every  way  possible.  It  continues  to 
be  their  mission  today. 

Ninety-five  years  ago,  the  over- 


whelming majority  of  our  people 
were  engaged  in  agriculture — either 
directly  as  farmers,  or  indirectly  as 
processors,  transporters,  or  purveyors. 
First  efforts  of  these  new  colleges 
were  concentrated  on  teaching;  they 
were  gradually  extended  to  research, 
and  eventually  to  extension  of  edu- 
cational services  to  people  on  their 
farms  and  in  their  homes. 

The  creation  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges or  something  akin  to  them  was 
inevitable  in  a country  engaged  in 
opening  up  vast  new  areas  of  virgin 
territory  while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  adjusting  to  the  demands  of  the 
industrial  revolution.  That  their  fac- 
ulty members  would  not  be  content 
to  teach  only  what  was  already 
known,  but  would  be  avid  to  discover 
new  knowledge,  was  inevitable.  That 
some  means  would  be  found  to  extend 
these  traditional  services  into  the 
farthest  corners  of  our  country  was 
also  a natural  development. 

Thus  we  should  take  pride,  not  so 
much  in  the  fact  that  in  America 
we  have  created  a unique  tripartite 
program  of  education,  but  in  the  fact 
that  those  who  founded  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  established  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations,  and 
created  the  Extension  Service,  plan- 
ned so  wisely  and  so  well  that  the 
system  works  even  better  in  this 
modern  era  than  it  did  in  past 
decades  when  demands  upon  it  were 
not  nearly  as  great. 

Colleges’  Responsibility 

The  basic  responsibility  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  to  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice is  to  provide  information,  encour- 
agement, and  inspiration;  to  train  its 


leaders  and  workers;  to  give  it 
nourishment  and  sustenance  in  every 
form.  How  close  this  relationship  is 
and  must  be  is  best  understood  by 
imagining  the  Extension  Service  cut 
off  from  the  campus  and  those  who 
work  there.  Possibly  extension  work 
could  continue,  but  certainly  it  could 
not  be  as  strong  and  vigorous  and 
effective  as  it  is  today.  And  by  the 
same  token,  without  the  Extension 
Service  the  college  could  not  perform 
its  traditional  tasks  as  effectively  or 
efficiently. 

Extension’s  Obligations 

Since  this  is  a partnership  arrange- 
ment, Extension  has  some  obligation 
to  the  parent  colleges  as  well.  It  is 
obligated  to  reflect  faithfully  and  ac- 
curately the  spirit  of  the  land-grant 
college,  to  carry  from  the  campus  the 
information  so  abundantly  available 
there,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  cam- 
pus faithful  and  accurate  reports  of 
the  needs,  the  ambitions,  and  indeed 
the  hopes  of  those  who  benefit  from 
the  services  extension  workers  pro- 
vide. 

Not  the  least  in  importance  is  the 
role  of  Extension  as  the  constant  re- 
minder to  those  on  the  campus  that 
each  year  more  than  a million  citizens 
join  with  Federal,  State,  and  county 
governments  to  plan,  conduct,  and 
evaluate  the  largest  program  in  adult 
education  the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  view  of  the  great  changes  taking 
place  in  the  world,  one  hesitates  to 
make  predictions.  Certainly  the 
steady  decline  in  the  number  of  farm 
families  and  the  flight  to  the  suburbs 
from  the  crowded  cities  will  have 
(Continued  on  page  171) 
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by  LUKE  M.  SCHRUBEN,  Federal  Extension  Service 


Our  out-of-school  education  sys- 
tem, the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  is  unique  in  its  concepts  of 
cooperation.  To  achieve  cooperation 
by  three  levels  of  government  is  of 
itself  unique.  To  pursue  and  succeed 
with  this  method  in  both  program 
formulation  and  sharing  of  program 
costs  is  rare  indeed.  While  local 
leaders  help  county  extension  staffs 
study  their  problems  and  plan  their 
programs,  the  appropriating  bodies 
of  county.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments are  the  ones  that  decide 
how  much  money  shall  be  set  aside 
for  Extension  work. 

In  1957,  $118,903,000  was  available 
to  the  States  for  extension  work.  Of 
this  amount,  42  percent  came  from 
Federal  sources,  34  percent  from 
State  moneys,  22  percent  from  the 
county  treasuries,  and  2 percent  from 
private  sources. 

Reports  Are  Obligations 

Having  taken  the  responsibility  for 
spending  the  funds  appropriated  by 
our  governmental  bodies,  extension 
workers  have  the  obligation  to  report 
to  them  on  the  progress  of  our  pro- 
gram. Every  county.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral official  who  is  interested  in  ex- 
tension wants  to  know  and  has  a 
right  to  expect  a report  on  what  is 
done  with  the  taxpayers’  money.  The 
type  of  report  will  vary  depending 
upon  the  situation.  The  reporting  re- 
quirements as  set  forth  in  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  generally  do  not  meet  the 
full  needs  of  all  the  people  con- 
cerned. Most  county  extension  work- 
ers are  aware  of  this  and  prepare 


supplementary  material  for  theirs 
and  others’  use. 

County  governments’  contribution 
of  22  percent  amounted  to  about 
$26,000,000  in  1957.  Most  county  ex- 
tension workers  take  pride  in  report- 
ing progress  and  the  work  planned 
for  the  next  year  to  their  local  legis- 
lators as  well  as  to  their  people  in 
the  county.  Most  of  these  reports  are 
directed  to  specific  important  prob- 
lems within  the  county  and  what  was 
done  about  them.  This  type  of  report- 
ing for  laymen  brings  into  focus  the 
kinds  of  problems  faced  by  extension 
workers,  such  as  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, pest  control,  farm  housing, 
grassland  farming,  health,  nutrition, 
safety,  and  the  contributions  they 
make  in  solving  these  problems. 

An  illustration  of  this  point  is 
found  in  the  adequate  reporting 
achieved  by  a certain  Wyoming 
county  extension  staff.  They  wrote 
a progress  report  on  all  phases  of 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
youth  work,  in  terms  of  specific  prob- 
lems and  their  solution,  telling  who 
participated  in  program  planning  and 
how  the  plans  were  carried  out.  The 
mimeographed  report  was  given  to 
all  those  concerned — county  officers, 
organized  groups,  press  and  radio 
people,  State  and  Federal  legislators, 
and  some  university  and  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials. 

The  Educational  Arm 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  is 
the  educational  arm  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  also  speaks 
for  the  State  Extension  Services.  It 


has  a responsibility  to  report  to  the 
Department,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, and  the  Congress,  the  achieve- 
ments of  extension  workers,  the 
program  adjustments  being  made,  the 
program  requirements  based  on  re- 
search results,  the  problems  needing 
solution,  and  the  proposed  extension 
work  to  be  done.  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Extension  Organiza- 
tion and  Policy  also  assist  in  their 
capacity  as  leaders  in  our  vast  net- 
work of  cooperative  relationships. 

Keep  Government  Informed 

United  States  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives are  vitally  interested  in 
the  results  of  various  government 
programs  being  carried  on  in  the  dis- 
tricts and  States  they  represent.  The 
Federal  Congress  appropriated  almost 
$50,000,000  to  support  extension  work 
in  1957.  These  men  and  women  can- 
not act  in  their  official  capacities 
unless  they  are  well  informed.  These 
officials  are  generally  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  problems  considered  im- 
portant to  their  constituents.  They 
are  not  so  familiar  with  what  exten- 
sion workers  are  doing  about  them. 

To  evaluate  accurately  the  relative 
merits  of  a multitude  of  requests  for 
money,  Congress  and  other  appro- 
priating bodies  must  know  what  is 
being  accomplished  with  funds. 
Changes  in  emphasis  and  redirection, 
geared  to  specific  problems,  as  well 
as  the  measure  of  local  planning  and 
participation — all  of  these  are  the 
yardstick  with  which  our  accom- 
plishments and  future  plans  are 
evaluated. 
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Partners 

With 


<tv 


Objective 


by  P.  V.  KEPNER , Federal  Extension  Service 


Partnerships  find  their  justifica- 
tion in  the  fact  that  two  or  more 
persons  or  groups,  through  the  or- 
ganized pooling  of  resources  to  attain 
a comon  objective,  can  function  more 
effectively  than  if  each  partner  op- 
erated alone.  Within  partnerships, 
even  though  there  may  be  different 
functional  responsibilities  performed 
by  the  different  members,  character- 
istically there  is  mutual  agreement 
among  all  the  partners  as  to  general 
courses  of  action  to  be  pursued. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service. 

But  how,  you  may  ask,  can  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — the  Fed- 
eral unit  in  this  partnership — and 
the  51  separate  State  and  Territorial 
Extension  Service  units  work  out  ef- 
fectively common  policies  and  pro- 
grams? 

Fortunately,  this  is  not  as  difficult 
as  it  might  appear  to  the  uninitiated. 
Through  the  Extension  Committee 
on  Organization  and  Policy  (for 
identification  see  Extension  Service 
Review,  July  1956*)  and  its  various 
subcommittees,  a very  effective  mech- 
anism exists. 

Some  Examples 
The  following  brief  examples  illus- 
trate how  this  process  functions. 
Over  the  years  since  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-Lever  Act,  nine  additional 
acts  directly  affecting  cooperative  ex- 
tension work  were  passed  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress.  Variations  of  these 
acts  created  additional  administra- 
tive work  detracting  from  efficiency. 
Likewise  definite  ceilings  prevailed 
on  the  amount  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions which  could  be  made  in  support 
of  this  cooperative  public  service. 
This  necessitated  a new  law,  every 


time  the  current  ceiling  was  reached, 
which  would  authorize  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  additional  funds. 

This  situation  raised  a major  policy 
question:  Should  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Extension 
Services  undertake  to  have  all  these 
laws  consolidated,  modernized,  and 
arbitrary  appropriation  ceilings  re- 
moved, or  should  the  previous  pat- 
tern be  continued? 

This  question  was  considered  by  all 
State  extension  directors  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  Federal  Extension 
Service.  It  was  also  made  a matter 
of  policy  consideration  by  the  Ex- 
tension Committee  on  Organization 
and  Policy.  This  committee  estab- 
lished a subcommittee  of  State  di- 
rectors to  work  with  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
drafting  proposed  legislation  for  final 
consideration.  When  the  subcommit- 
tee’s recommendation  was  finally  de- 
veloped, it  was  approved  by  the  Or- 
ganization and  Policy  Committee  and 
recommended  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State 
Universities,  representing  the  States, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
representing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Both  approved  following  the 
course  recommended.  The  legislation 
jointly  developed  and  approved  was 
recommended  to  the  Congress  and 
was  enacted.  (Public  Law  83 — 83d 
Congress,  June  26,  1953.) 

This  action  is  typical  of  the  way 
questions  of  major  policy  of  concern 
to  both  primary  parties  in  this  part- 
nership are  jointly  considered,  mu- 
tual agreement  reached,  and  positive 
action  taken. 

Of  the  many  examples  in  the  field 
of  joint  program  development,  a re- 


cent and  significant  one  is  that  of 
the  unit  approach.  This  is  the  more 
intensive  on-the-farm  and  in-the- 
home  counseling  with  farm  families, 
frequently  referred  to  as  Farm  and 
Home  Development. 

There  had  been  over  recent  years 
a fairly  universal  recognition  of  the 
growing  need  for  shifting  extension 
efforts  in  this  direction.  However,  or- 
ganized attention  apparently  was  re- 
quired to  bring  this  need  sharply  into 
focus  and  to  give  it  appropriate  im- 
petus. Again  the  Organization  and 
Policy  Committee,  representing  both 
primary  partners,  took  the  leader- 
ship. Early  in  1954  this  matter  was 
discussed  by  the  committee  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  Federal-States  Relations.  Subse- 
quently it  was  discussed  with  the  na- 
tional leaders  of  most  of  the  general 
farm  organizations  and  commodity 
groups,  and  others. 

Agreement  was  reached  that  such 
intensified  educational  work  with 
farm  families  was  both  essential  and 
proper.  The  Organization  and  Policy 
Committee  adopted  a resolution 
urging  all  States  to  use  new  funds 
being  requested  that  year  from  the 
Congress  primarily  for  this  purpose. 
Both  State  and  Federal  extension 
workers  participated  in  regional  con- 
ferences to  develop  the  most  efficient 
methods  for  use  in  this  revised  pro- 
gram emphasis.  Such  joint  consulta- 
tions are  being  continued,  of  course, 
with  respect  to  this  and  other  aspects 
of  program  emphasis. 

Subcommittees 

Many  of  the  matters  to  which  the 
Organization  and  Policy  Committee 
gives  attention  are  studied  by  sub- 
(Continued  on  page  174) 
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What  is  an  Extension  Program 

by  EUNICE  HEY  WOOD,  Federal  Extension  Service 


From  time  to  time  extension 
workers  are  called  upon  to  answer 
the  question,  “What  is  the  program 
of  the  Extension  Service?”  If  the 
query  comes  from  someone  completely 
unfamiliar  with  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, it  soon  becomes  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  and  its  relation  to 
the  land-grant  college,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  to 
county  governing  bodies.  Such  infor- 
mation has  been  ably  presented  else- 
where in  this  issue,  but  the  seeker 
after  knowledge  may  want  more  de- 
tailed information  as  to  just  what 
extension  workers  do  and  how  they 
do  it.  This  is  the  $64  question.  Every 
extension  worker  should  be  prepared 
to  answer  it  in  a way  that  reveals  the 
scope  of  extension  work  and  at  the 
same  time  is  specific  enough  for  the 
uninitiated  to  understand. 

Confusion  of  Programs 

Part  of  the  difficulty  we  face  in 
doing  this  is  due  to  our  flexible  use 
of  the  word  “program.”  We  speak  of 
the  “county  extension  program,”  the 
“4-H  Club  program,”  the  “dairy  pro- 
gram,” the  “home  demonstration  pro- 
gram,” the  “nutrition  program,”  and 
so  forth.  The  experienced  extension 
worker  knows  that  the  last  four, 
while  complete  programs  in  them- 
selves, are  parts  of  the  total  county 
extension  educational  program.  But 
it  is  often  confusing  to  those  not 
intimately  involved. 

Another  difficulty  is  one  that  oc- 
casionally confounds  even  the  veteran 
extension  worker.  It  is  the  rather 
wide  variation  in  program  emphasis 
and  methods  of  operation  among 
States,  and,  in  some  instances,  be- 
tween counties  within  the  same  State. 
True  there  are  more  similarities  than 
differences  in  the  way  all  extension 
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work  is  conducted,  but  it  is  important 
that  we  recognize  that  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  extension 
work  is  its  ability  to  adapt  to  the 
needs  of  any  area. 

Some  differences  are  due  to  the 
way  extension  work  developed  in  a 
certain  place.  For  instance,  4-H  Club 
work  is  closely  allied  to  schools  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  and  quite 
apart  in  others.  Other  common  varia- 
tions among  States  are  found  in  such 
things  as  the  amount  and  type  of 
extension  work  done  in  urban  areas, 
and  the  degree  of  program  integra- 
tion between  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  youth,  and  adults.  While 
it  may  not  be  wise  to  generalize  about 
the  way  all  extension  work  is  carried 
on,  the  basic  philosophy  of  helping 
people  to  help  themselves  is  common 
to  the  Extension  Service  throughout 
the  country. 

This  leads  to  a third  and  most  im- 
portant point  that  must  be  stressed 
if  we  are  to  answer  fairly  the  orig- 
inal question,  “What  is  the  extension 
program?”  Beyond  the  general  state- 
ment of  program  covered  in  the  basic 
legislation  and  some  broad  statements 
of  objectives,  there  is  no  overall  na- 
tional or  State  extension  program 
as  such.  Instead,  there  are  over  3,000 
county  extension  programs.  While 
there  are  major  problems  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  that 
are  of  State  and  national  concern, 
the  development  of  programs  to  solve 
such  problems  begins  at  the  local  or 
county  level.  Thus  extension  pro- 
grams are  tailored  to  fit  situations 
and  needs  as  seen  by  local  people. 
In  many  instances,  careful  analysis 
of  a problem  may  indicate  that  the 
solution  involves  State,  regional,  or 
even  national  action.  Examples  of 
this  are  found  in  such  fields  as 
marketing  and  brucellosis  eradication. 
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A fourth  point  of  possible  confu- 
sion is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  extension  workers  and  many 
cooperators  to  confuse  extension 
plans  of  work  with  the  extension 
program.  The  generally  accepted  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  terms  com- 
monly used  in  the  Extension  Service 
is  as  follows: 

A county  extension  service  program 
is  arrived  at  cooperatively  by  the 
local  people  and  the  extension  staff 
and  includes  a statement  of: 

The  situation. 

The  problems  that  are  a part  of 
the  situation. 

The  objectives  and  goals  of  the 
people. 

The  recomendations  or  solutions  to 
reach  their  objectives  on  both 
long-  and  short-time  bases. 

A plan  of  work  is  a statement  of 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  exten- 
sion staff  and  the  people,  within  a 
definitely  stated  time,  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  in  the  program. 
The  plan  of  work  includes: 

What  is  to  be  done. 

Who  is  to  do  it. 

How  it  is  to  be  done. 

When  it  is  to  be  done. 

Who  is  to  be  affected. 

How  results  will  be  measured. 

Objectives 

As  extension  workers  we  speak 
glibly  of  extension  programs,  but  how 
many  of  us  can  present  a clear  pic- 
ture of  the  total  extension  educa- 
tional effort  in  one  county?  A fairly 
typical  list  of  objectives  that  might 
be  found  in  an  extension  program  in 
a rural  county  might  read  as  follows: 

Maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  im- 
provement of  livestock  practices  and 
marketing  facilities,  improvement  of 
(Continued  on  page  1/9) 
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Linked  With  Human  Nature 

by  L.  A.  SCHLUP,  Federal  Extension  Service 


Once  in  a while  it  does  a soul  good 
to  rationalize  for  himself  and  docu- 
ment a philosophy  which  laces  the 
affairs  of  his  environment  with  mean- 
ing and  arms  him  with  constructive 
zeal.  Some  years  ago,  I prepared  a 
statement  which,  to  me  at  least,  jus- 
tified my  ardent  adherence  to  the 
cooperative  Federal-State-County 
principle  of  the  Extension  structure, 
and  gave  me  more  faith  in  it  as  a 
practical  means  of  linking  the  com- 
mon welfare  with  the  aspirations  of 
individuals.  Since  this  Review  issue  is 
devoted  to  the  cooperative  nature  of 
extension  work,  the  kernel  of  that 
personal  philosophy  follows: 

Man  is  a paradoxical  creature. 
Since  the  pressure  of  population 
forced  him  out  of  his  leafy  refuge  in 
the  trees  . . . and  even  before  ...  he 
has  had  to  contend  with  a dual  ex- 
pression of  his  personality.  The  two 
horns  of  his  dilemma  are  rugged  in- 
dividualism and  group  action.  Selfish 
aims  and  public  interest  aims  fre- 
quently clash. 

Men  have  organized  their  various 
types  of  social  orders  against  external 
attack,  to  preserve  security,  to  guar- 
antee justice,  to  curb  the  anti-social 
tendencies  of  individuals  who  are  un- 
inhibited, to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  group,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses of  the  common  good. 

What  is  the  answer,  then,  as  far  as 
Government  public  service  effort  is 
concerned  . . . the  answer  to  man’s 
desire  to  be  both  a rugged  individual 
and  a member  of  a group  which  takes 
collective  action  in  preserving  the  in- 
terests of  all  individuals?  How  far  can 
we  advance  the  principle  of  collect- 
ive public  service  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  individual  interests  without 
endangering  the  security  of  demo- 
cratic institutions?  How  far  can  we 
go  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 


individual  without  endangering  the 
common  welfare? 

One  answer  in  Government  may 
be  the  middle  course,  the  course  that 
steers  between  the  two  extremes,  the 
course  that  violates  neither  the  social 
nor  the  selfish  side  of  human  nature. 
That  course  is  taken  by  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service.  It  knits  in  one 
fabric  the  needs  of  a central  point  of 
approach  to  nationwide  problems,  the 
needs  of  the  State,  as  reflected  in 
the  term  “State’s  rights,”  and  the 
needs  of  the  county,  the  local  com- 
munity, and  the  individual.  Free  en- 
terprise and  national  group  effort 
are  merged  in  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service.  It  is  a unique  example 
of  how  a Government  organization 
can  be  allied  with  human  nature  in  a 
community  of  objectives  expressed 
through  a diversity  of  local  ap- 
proaches ...  a democratic  philosophy 
which  encourages  individual  enter- 
prise and  the  best  features  of  coop- 
erative action  in  the  intensely  human 
struggle  for  a better  life. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
through  county  extension  agents  lo- 
cated in  every  rural  county  and 
some  cities,  brings  to  the  people  the 
latest  technical  knowledge  from  the 
laboratories  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  experi- 
ment stations.  But  when  the  knowl- 
edge reaches  people,  it  is  not  aca- 
demic. It  is  geared  to  the  problems 
which  people  face  and  becomes  a part 
of  their  habits  and  everyday  living. 

This  is  primarily  because  people 
themselves  take  responsibility  in  de- 
termining how  extension  work  should 
operate.  People  are  partners  with 
their  county,  State,  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments in  maintaining  and  guiding 
extension  work.  It  must  be  so  if  the 
advances  in  individual  thinking  and 
action  toward  better  living  are  to  be- 


come their  permanent  acquisition.  It 
must  be  so  if  the  individual  is  to  ex- 
ercise the  inalienable  American  right 
to  build  his  future  as  he  chooses. 

Government  can’t  be  smarter  than 
Main  Street  nor  the  country  cross- 
roads. Progress  in  seeking  a better 
life,  whether  it  is  fast  or  slow,  must 
be  allied  with  human  nature  in  the 
manner  that  is  basic  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Federal-State-County 
Cooperative  Extension  System.  To 
me,  this  cooperative  principle  means 
the  vitality  of  Extension’s  destiny  in 
a democracy  where  the  rights  of  the 
individual  share  with  the  common 
welfare.  It  gives  the  Extension  edi- 
fice a secure  foundation. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER 

The  National  Home  Demonstration 
Council — Ohio  State  University,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio Sept.  8-11. 

OCTOBER 

National  Safety  Congress — Oct.  21-24, 
Chicago,  III. 

National  Association  of  Home  Demon- 
stration Agents — Oct.  22-25,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


NOVEMBER 

American  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  State  Universities — 
Nov.  11-14,  Denver,  Colo. 

Outlook Nov.  18-22,  Washington, 

D.C. 

Farm-City  Week — Nov.  22-28 

DECEMBER 

National  4-H  Club  Congress — Dec.  1-6, 
Chicago,  III. 

National  Association  of  County  Club 
Agents — Dec.  1-4,  Chicago,  III. 
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We  Pooled 


by  J.  W.  CHAMBERS , County  Agent,  and  DOROTHY  BOND, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Richmond  County,  Ga 


'Other  members  of  the  stall'  are  W.  F. 
Bazemore  and  E.  J.  Bible,  Jr.,  assist- 
ant county  agents;  Carolyn  Paradise, 
assistant  home  demonstration  agent; 
and  Mrs.  Mattie  R.  Collins,  clerk. 

How  do  you  coordinate  a county 
extension  program?  That’s  a 
question  we  asked  each  other  when 
we  decided  to  pool  our  resources  to 
make  our  extension  services  go 
further. 

With  added  responsibilities  exten- 
sion agents  today  find  that  it  is  very 
important  for  the  overall  county  pro- 
gram to  be  properly  coordinated.  To 
have  a well-planned  program,  each 
person  on  the  county  staff  should 
have  a part  in  planning  and  carrying 
it  out. 


Much  of  the  work,  such  as  regular 
radio  programs,  newspaper  articles, 
and  television  shows,  is  divided 
equally  and  rotated  weekly  among  the 
agents.  A schedule  is  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  well  in  advance. 

Special  activities  in  which  we  are 
asked  to  participate,  such  as  pro- 
grams at  civic  clubs  and  garden 
clubs,  community  drives,  and  serving 
as  judges,  are  another  important 
phase  of  our  work.  We  try  to  handle 
these  special  requests  on  an  equal 
basis  by  letting  only  one  extension 
worker  represent  the  organization 
when  possible.  In  this  way,  our  time 
is  better  distributed  and  a better 
balanced  program  is  obtained.  Our 
public  relations  are  kept  on  the  high- 
est level,  which  is  the  secret  to  the 


success  of  any  county  extension  pro- 
gram. It  also  aids  in  the  personal 
attitude  of  each  worker. 

The  harmony  that  exists  among  all 
extension  agents  is  reflected  by  the 
program  of  work  and  measured  by 
the  many  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments the  county  organization  has 
made  during  the  past  years. 

Long  Service  Helps 

Another  important  point  to  con- 
sider in  a well-coordinated  county 
program  is  the  length  of  service  each 
agent  has  within  a county.  We  be- 
lieve a person  can  do  a much  better 
job  after  his  first  year  in  a particular 
location.  Although  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  is  basically  the 
same  over  the  United  States,  it’s  dif- 
ferent in  the  different  sections, 
States,  and  even  the  counties.  Most 
of  the  really  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments are  brought  about  by  long- 
range  planning  and  working. 

It  is  difficult  to  accomplish  an  out- 
standing record  within  a short  length 
of  time.  We  have  had  only  a very  few 
changes  in  personnel  within  the  past 
15  years.  The  staff  includes  6 persons, 
and  there  have  been  only  5 changes 
in  the  entire  group  during  that  time. 

Good  local  and  State  working  re- 
lations are  a “must”  in  a well- 
balanced  and  coordinated  effort. 
Each  year  we  try  to  include  all 
county  and  State  cooperative  officials 
in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
program  in  several  outstanding  events 
in  the  county  program.  This  has 
helped  develop  the  program  and  gives 
all  the  officials  and  interested  per- 
sons an  opportunity  to  observe  how 
much  progress  has  been  made. 


Monday  morning  conference  of  the  Richmond  County  extension  staff.  Left  to 
right:  L.  B.  Bible,  asst,  agricultural  agent;  Mrs.  John  Collins,  clerk;  \V.  F.  Baze- 
more, asst,  agricultural  agent;  Carolyn  Paradise,  asst,  home  agent;  Dorothy 
Bond,  home  agent;  and  J.  W.  Chambers,  agricultural  agent. 
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The  entire  county  extension  staff 
strives  to  develop  a better  county  in 
which  to  live.  Realizing  that  knowl- 
edge is  the  first  essential  to  service, 
we  always  depend  on  the  State  and 
Federal  Extension  Service  to  provide 
program  outlook  as  well  as  the  very 
latest  information  in  agriculture  and 
homemaking. 

In  Richmond  County,  Ga.,  we  have 
regular  Monday  morning  staff  confer- 
ences of  about  1V2  hours  to  plan  our 
joint  meetings  for  the  week  and  to 
discuss  the  schedule  of  each  staff 
member.  These  conferences  are  de- 
signed to  stimulate  a desire  to  do 
the  best  job  possible;  and  to  give  each 
agent  an  opportunity  to  report  on 
completed  projects  and  activities,  and 
plan  ways  for  the  agents  to  cooperate 
and  assist  each  other. 

Teamwork  is  the  key  to  all  phases 
of  extension  work  for  both  adult  and 
youth.  For  example,  in  4-H  Club 
work,  a county  agent  and  a home 
demonstration  agent  are  responsible 
for  regular  4-H  meetings  each  month. 
Occasionally  the  county  agent  pre- 
sents the  program  to  the  joint  groups 


— both  boys  and  girls — and  at  times 
the  home  agent  is  in  charge.  Agents 
travel  together  to  meetings  when 
possible. 

At  community  meetings  the  Exten- 
sion Service  is  represented  by  a 
county  agent  and  a home  demonstra- 
tion agent.  All  extension  agents  at- 
tend countywide  meetings. 

At  small  group  meetings,  each  ex- 
tension agent  agrees  to  serve  as  an 
adviser  or  chairman  of  each  phase 
of  the  meeting.  This  works  out  well 
when  everyone  knows  his  or  her  re- 
sponsibility at  the  meeting.  Overlap- 
ping of  efforts  and  energies  is  elim- 
inated. 

4-H  Camp — A Joint  Endeavor 

Through  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
all  extension  agents  in  Richmond 
County,  a $100,000  county  4-H  Club 
camp  has  been  developed  within  the 
past  15  years.  The  camp  received  its 
charter  this  year.  It  is  operated  and 
maintained  entirely  by  the  five  ex- 
tension agents,  the  4-H  advisers’ 
council,  and  the  home  demonstration 
council. 


The  Richmond  County  4-H  Club 
Camp  is  the  meeting  place  for  all 
countywide  activities  related  to  ex- 
tension work  — dress  revues,  talent 
contests,  family  cookouts,  picnics, 
and  the  like. 


The  Richmond  County  extension  staff 
paint  the  swimming  pool  prior  to  the 
4-H  Club  camp. 


Harmony  in  Education 

(Continued  from  page  165) 
their  effects  upon  extension  work. 
But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  char- 
acteristics of  Extension  is  its  resil- 
iency and  adaptability.  Rural  condi- 
tions today  are  far  different  from 
what  they  were  half  a century  ago, 
and  yet  extension  work  grows  in 
strength  and  usefulness.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will 
continue  to  adapt  quickly  and  readily 
and  willingly  to  the  conditions  of  10, 
20,  and  50  years  from  now. 

Educational  Integration 

The  years  ahead  will  afford  to  Ex- 
tension a major  opportunity  to  be- 
come an  even  stronger  part  of  the 
overall  land-grant  college  and  uni- 
versity programs.  As  new  public  needs 
arise  and  are  identified,  extension 
workers  will  find  new  challenges 
which  will  demand  their  best  efforts. 
They  can  and  should  develop  ever 
closer  cooperation  with  divisions  of 
their  colleges  and  universities  other 
than  agriculture  and  home  eco- 


nomics which  have  missions  in  the 
vast  area  of  adult  education.  The 
boundaries  between  specific  areas  of 
responsibility  should  become  less  dis- 
tinct. This  can  be  the  case  if  exten- 
sion workers  will  take  the  initiative 
in  making  available  to  others  their 
specialized  resources  and  their  know- 
how in  dealing  with  individuals  and 
with  groups.  Other  workers  in  off- 
campus  education  could  learn  much 
from  extension  workers. 

As  agriculture  realizes  more  and 
more  that  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture are  really  problems  of  concern 
to  the  entire  population,  extension 
workers  could  well  learn  that  they 
have  much  to  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  broader  and  deeper  problems 
than  those  with  which  they  have 
coped  in  the  past. 

Extension  workers  have  a real  op- 
portunity in  the  university  programs 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  Many  of  these  countries  have 
basic  problems  of  food  supply  and 
extension  workers  can  make  a real 
distribution  to  the  solution  of  which 


extension  workers  can  make  a real 
contribution. 

The  Extension  Service  and  the  al- 
lied colleges  and  universities  will  cer- 
tainly work  together  in  encouraging 
better  professional  training  for  exten- 
sion workers,  for  the  demands  upon 
them  will  be  more  urgent,  and  the 
very  diversity  of  their  future  con- 
cerns will  dictate  that  they  be  edu- 
cated both  more  broadly  and  more 
deeply.  We  need  only  think  of  such 
areas  of  concern  as  marketing  and 
consumer  information,  public  affairs, 
area  planning,  and  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  to 
appreciate  that  the  extension  workers 
of  the  future  will  be  working  as 
teammates  with  those  on  the  campus 
and  in  the  field  possessing  a high  de- 
gree of  professional  competence  in 
their  areas  of  specialization. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
has  a proud  history.  Its  current  ac- 
complishments are  praiseworthy.  Its 
future  is  bright  and  secure.  In  these 
things,  all  of  us  can  find  cause  for 
gratification. 
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You  Are  Represented  in  ECOP 


The  American  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities 
furnishes  the  mechanism  for  making 
policies  and  programs. 


EXTENSION  COMMITTEE  ON  ORGANIZATION  AND  POLICY 


H.  L.  Ahlgren,  Wis.,  Chairman 
C.  A.  Vines,  Ark.,  Secretary 
Robert  W.  Moore,  Tenn. 
Dorothy  Simmons,  Minn. 


George  Lord,  Maine 
J.  E.  Morrison,  Colo. 

N.  E.  Beers,  Mont. 

C.  M.  Ferguson,  FES,  ExOfFicio 


Eddye  Bell  Ross,  Ga. 
Lydia  Tarrant,  Pa. 

E.  J.  Haslerud,  N.  Dak. 
G.  M.  Worrilow,  Del. 


Regional  Chairmen 


Southern — D.  S.  Weaver,  N.  C. 
Chairman 

C.  A.  Sheffield,  FES,  Secretary 


Northeast — H.  M.  Hansen, 
Conn.,  Chairman 
Paul  Nystrom,  Md.,  Secretary 


Western — A.  E.  Triviz, 

N.  Mex.,  Chairman 
W.  G.  Stucky,  Nev.,  Secretary 


No. 


H 


Central — Pflkller 
Mich.,  Chn 
. A.  Berg,  M|ieti 


10  Subcommittees 

Legislative 

Programs,  Policies,  and  Goals 

Scholarships  Committee 

F.  L.  Ballard,  Oreg.,  Chairman 

Paul  Miller,  Mich.,  Chairman 

G.  M.  Worrilow,  Del.,  Chairman 

H.  R.  Albrecht,  Pa. 

G.  E.  Lord,  Maine 

Howard  Finch,  Colo. 

Paul  Miller,  Mich. 

C.  A.  Vines,  Ark. 

Eva  L.  Goble,  Ind. 

E.  J.  Haslerud,  N.  Dak. 

N.  E.  Beers,  Mont. 

Eddye  Bell  Ross,  Ga. 

Maude  E.  Wallace,  Va. 

Maude  E.  Wallace,  Va. 

Mary  L.  Collings,  FES 

Carl  Frischknecht,  Utah 

Gladys  Gallup,  FES 

G.  L.  Vandeberg,  Wis. 

J.  O.  Knapp,  W.  Va. 

P.  V.  Kepner,  FES 

G.  G.  Gibson,  Tex. 
W.  Sutton,  Ga. 

Inservice  Training 

Modification  of  Current  Form 
For  Distribution  of  Funds 

4-H  Club  Work 

R.  S.  Clough,  Mo.,  Chairman 
Martha  Harrison,  Ga.,  Secretary 
H.  M.  Hansen,  Conn. 

L.  E.  Hoffman,  Ind.,  Chairman 
A.  E.  Durfee,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  Morrison,  Colo. 

Norma  M.  Brumbaugh,  Okla. 
Dorothy  Simmons,  Minn. 

Mary  L.  Collings,  FES 

G.  E.  Lord,  Maine,  Chairman 
E.  W.  Janike,  Nebr. 

D.  S.  Weaver,  N.  C. 

C.  O.  Youngstrom,  Idaho 
L.  Schruben,  FES  (Consultant) 

E.  W.  Aiton,  FES 
Fern  Shipley,  FES 
Martha  E.  Leighton,  N.  Y. 

Marketing 

M.  C.  Bond,  N.  Y.,  Chairman 

Need  for  Journal  of  Extension 
Research 

D.  E.  Warren,  Idaho 

C.  B.  Ratchford,  N.  C. 

Jean  W.  Scheel,  Oreg.,  Chairman  ; 

W.  E.  Skelton,  Va. 

R.  C.  Kramer,  Mich. 

R.  C.  Clark,  Wis. 

Ruth  S.  Bruegger,  N.  Dak. 

G.  Alvin  Carpenter,  Calif. 

Gladys  Gallup,  FES 

Wilbur  Wood,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Lola  D.  Whitfield,  Ohio 

Elizabeth  Graddy,  N.  J. 

Lydia  Tarrant,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Dayton,  Mass. 

Hadley  Read,  III. 
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-Hf'iller, 

tyjn 

,W  Secretary 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGES  AND  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 


SENATE  (88  MEMBERS) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  (12  MEMBERS) 


<^lPl5!6>a 


(Each  Division  has  many  Sections  and  Committees,  where  policies  are  determined 
and  recommendations  mode  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  Senate.) 


I (Public  Relations 

H.  C.  Sanders,  La.,  Chairman 
EE.  W.  Janike,  Nebr. 

H.  R.  Albrecht,  Pa. 

Clara  Anderson,  Colo. 

C.  M.  Ferguson,  FES 
F.  L.  Ballard,  Oreg. 

L.  A.  Schlup,  FES 

National  4-H  Foundation  Trustees 

J.  O.  Knapp,  W.  Va.,  Chairman 
! H.  L.  Ahlgren,  Wis. 

L.  G.  Cook,  N.  J. 

I Maude  E.  Wallace,  Va. 

1 Martha  E.  Leighton,  N.  Y. 

I Norma  M.  Brumbaugh,  Okla. 

P.  J.  Moore,  Mont. 

IE.  W.  Aiton,  FES 
1 P.  V.  Kepner,  FES 
C.  S.  Shirley,  La. 

Agnes  Hansen,  Wis. 


REGIONAL  COMMITTEES 


NORTH-  NORTH 
EAST  CENTRAL 


SOUTH 


WEST 


RESIDENT 
INSTRUCTION 
SECTION  * * 


**  Each  section  has  regional  committees 
* ECOP  means  Extension  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization and  Policy.  There  are  12  members 


and  10  sub-committees.  The  members  are  3 
representatives  elected  from  each  region,  2 men 
and  1 woman.  The  Federal  Extension  Service  Ad- 
ministrator is  an  ex-officio  member. 
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Summary  of 

MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

Federal  Extension  Service 

• Review  and  approve  State  plans  of  work  and  budgets. 

• Advise  Department,  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  Congress  on  Federal  finances 
needed  to  carry  out  total  program. 

• Consult  with  national  farm  leadership  on  Extension  programs. 

• Provide  counsel,  guidance,  and  leadership  to  States. 

State  Extension  Services 

• Provide  information  needed  for  county  program  development. 

• Review  county  programs  to  determine  county,  State,  and  Federal  funds 
needed  for  total  State  program. 

• Consult  with  State  farm  leadership  in  building  State  program. 

• Determine  assistance  needed  from  Federal  staff  in  program  development 
and  execution. 

County  Extension  Services 

• Formulate  plans  of  work  for  carrying  out  county  programs. 

• Assist  in  the  preparation  of  county  budget  needs. 

• Execute  county  program  with  assistance  of  State  staff. 

County  and  Community  Program  Advisory  Committees 

28,000  committees  work  with  agents  to: 

• Analyze  situations  and  conditions  affecting  agriculture  and  family  living. 

• Determine  priority  problems  and  yearly  goals. 

• Recommend  county  staff  needs. 


Graduate  School 
Correspondence  Courses 

United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture’s Graduate  School  Corre- 
spondence Courses,  open  to  qualified 
field  employees,  may  be  started  at  any 
time.  Thirteen  courses  are  now  of- 
fered, although  only  one  may  be 
taken  at  a time. 

Among  the  courses  of  special  in- 
terest to  Review  readers  is  a course 
on  report  writing,  designed  to  aid  in 
preparing  reports  to  administrative 
heads,  with  special  emphasis  on  a 


clear,  concise,  orderly  informative 
presentation. 

Practical  aspects  of  soil  manage- 
ment for  good  production,  conserva- 
tion and  improvements,  and  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  properties  of 
soils  of  different  places  are  all  cov- 
ered in  a soils  and  soil  management 
course. 

Farm  forestry  deals  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  forestry  as  integrated  with 
the  farm  business,  and  as  contrasted 
with  commercial  forestry. 

Write  to  Graduate  School,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.,  for  registration  cards 
and  further  information. 


Partners 

(Continued  from  page  167) 

committees  established  by  the  parent 
committee.  These  committees  usually 
include  both  State  and  Federal  exten- 
sion staff  members.  Some  of  these 
committees  are  continuing  commit- 
tees with  rotating  membership,  while 
others  are  special  committees  estab- 
lished to  consider  a particular  prob- 
lem at  a particular  time.  A good  ex- 
ample of  the  former  is  the  Extension 
Subcommittee  on  4-H  Club  Work. 

This  subcommittee  gives  continu- 
ing attention  to  4-H  program  and 
policy  matters  and  develops  recom- 
mendations which  are  then  submitted 
to  the  Organization  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee for  appropriate  action.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  work  of  this  subcommit- 
tee involves  the  use  of  the  4-H  Club 
name  and  emblem. 

As  you  know,  the  use  of  the  4-H 
Club  name  and  emblem  is  safe- 
guarded by  law  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering it.  However,  all  extension 
workers  are  concerned.  Hence, 
through  this  committee  structure,  the 
Department  sought  the  counsel  of  the 
States  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
circumstances  and  regulations  under 
which  such  use  should  be  authorized. 
Since  the  considerations  were  quite 
complex,  the  4-H  subcommittee  gave 
long  and  detailed  consideration  to  the 
issues  involved,  discussed  tentative 
conclusions  with  State  4-H  leaders, 
and  finally  developed  a set  of  pro- 
posed regulations  to  govern  the  use  of 
the  4-H  Club  name  and  emblem. 

These  were  reviewed  and  approved 
by  both  the  Organization  and  Policy 
Committee  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  are  now  in  effect. 

These  few  examples  reflect  the 
close  consultations  that  are  con- 
stantly carried  on  between  the  pri- 
mary partners  in  this  cooperative 
undertaking,  namely  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities. 

* Reprints  of  the  article  on  The 
American  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  ECOP 
are  available  from  the  editor.  Ask 
for  the  July  1956  issue. 
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If 


we  keep  our  eyes  on  the  hall 

by  C.  W.  NIBLER,  Extension  Dairyman,  Nebraska 


Each  person  in  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice contributes  in  his  own  way 
to  the  objectives  of  the  agricultural 
extension  organization.  By  channel- 
ing their  efforts  into  one  well-directed 
stream  of  service  to  farm  families, 
extension  workers  in  the  counties, 
their  supervisors,  and  the  State  spe- 
cialists bring  to  bear  on  farm  prob- 
lems the  combined  energies  and  abil- 
ities of  many  persons. 

The  success  or  end  results  of  agri- 
cultural and  home  extension  pro- 
grams vary  with  the  amount  of  skill 
and  energy  used  in  the  planning,  exe- 
cution, and  completion  of  the  proj- 
ects. 

In  all  agricultural  extension  pro- 
grams, the  county  extension  workers 
are  the  grassroot  representatives  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  best  qualified  to  help  or- 
ganize local  people  for  developing 
farm,  home,  and  community  plans. 
They  know  the  people  and  the  local 
problems,  and  are  in  a position  to 
offer  sound,  aggressive  leadership. 
Hundreds  of  examples  could  be  cited, 
telling  how  county  agricultural  and 
home  demonstration  agents  have  or- 
ganized their  local  people  to  carry 
to  completion  projects  that  have  im- 
proved agricultural  and  home  condi- 
tions in  their  counties. 

The  supervisors,  like  the  pilots  of 
river  craft,  carrying  cargoes  up  and 
down  stream,  serve  both  county 
workers  and  specialists  in  keeping 
them  informed  on  the  latest  develop- 
ments, advising,  consulting,  assisting 
on  different  projects  or  phases  of  the 
agricultural  extension  program.  As 


the  liaison,  supervisors  with  their  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  can  provide 
sound  guidance  for  specialists  and 
county  staffs  working  on  common 
problems.  The  specialist  as  the  pur- 
veyor of  subject  matter  information 
is  always  ready  to  supply,  if  possible, 
information  that  is  needed  by  the 
people  in  the  counties.  Specialists 
know  not  only  the  conditions  in  each 
county  but  also  are  able  to  speak 
with  an  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion, State  and  nationwide. 

Favorable  Environment 

To  create  a favorable  working  en- 
vironment when  the  services  of 
supervisors  and  specialists  are  de- 
sired, the  following  suggestions  are 
made: 

1.  Careful  planning  should  be  high 
on  the  list.  Planning  starts  with  the 
agricultural  and  home  agents  coun- 
seling with  local  people  and  commit- 
tees on  objectives  to  be  accomplished 
and  methods  of  execution.  The  more 
thought  put  into  careful  and  thorough 
planning  the  lighter  the  work  load 
later  and  the  greater  the  accom- 
plishments. 

2.  If  invited  to  sit  in  on  program 
making,  supervisors  and  specialists 
often  can  enrich  the  quality  of  the 
program.  Sometimes  this  can  be  done 
by  bringing  the  folks  together  in 
small  groups,  or  a personal  chat  over 
a cup  of  coffee  may  be  more  effective. 

3.  Clear  and  accurate  communica- 
tions between  workers  are  always 
important.  Pleasant  relationships  are 
not  possible  unless  all  parties  in- 
volved understand  the  problems.  For 
example,  copies  of  letters  written  by 


specialists  to  individuals  within  a 
county  should  be  sent  usually  to 
county  extension  workers  or  others 
involved.  Sometimes  copies  should 
also  go  to  supervisors,  particularly 
when  the  contents  of  the  letters 
might  influence  their  decisions. 
County  staffs  in  turn  should  keep 
specialists  and  supervisors  informed 
of  their  activities.  Copies  of  circular 
letters  about  meetings,  tours,  demon- 
strations, and  other  events  in  which 
the  specialists  or  supervisors  are  in- 
terested should  be  sent  to  them  before 
the  event  takes  place.  Announcements 
are  often  a tipoff  to  State  workers  in 
preparing  and  presenting  informa- 
tion at  a meeting  or  conference.  Spe- 
cialists appreciate  knowing  in  ad- 
vance what  is  expected  of  them  at  a 
meeting  and  what  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  a question  and  answer 
period. 

4.  Adherence  to  a planned  program 
is  important  for  all  participants.  Pub- 
lic relations  are  strengthened  when 
people  can  depend  upon  a business- 
like meeting,  tour,  or  demonstration. 
One  of  the  best  rules  to  follow  in 
keeping  a program  on  schedule  is  not 
to  overload  a program  or  try  to  ac- 
complish too  much. 

5.  Last  but  not  least — let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  need  for  pleasant 
physical  facilities  for  real  accom- 
plishments in  agricultural  extension 
work.  Clean,  well-lighted,  freshly 
ventilated,  comfortable  assembly 
rooms  or  meeting  places  where  one 
can  see  and  hear  are  very  important. 
An  adequate  supply  of  chairs  for  the 
occasion  is  doubly  important.  This 
means  checking  in  advance  to  see 

(Continued  on  page  177) 
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What  Has  Made  Extension  Grow 

by  GLADYS  GALLUP,  Federal  Extension  Service 


Extension  is  democracy  in  action. 

The  Extension  Service  is  a coop- 
erative educational  movement: 
farmers,  homemakers,  businessmen, 
and  youth  are  partners  with  their 
government — local,  State  and  Na- 
tional. Together  they  organize,  de- 
velop, and  carry  on  cooperative  ex- 
tension work  in  their  own  respective 
communities. 

When  the  people  concerned  actu- 
ally sit  down  at  a common  council 
table  with  the  representatives  of 
government  and  develop  plans  for 
more  effective  farming,  better  homes, 
and  a greatly  enriched  community 
life,  it  is  truly  democracy  at  work. 

County  extension  agents  are  the 
backbone  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service.  They  have  helped  make 
Extension  grow.  County  extension 
agents  are  men  and  women,  techni- 
cally trained  and  representing  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Rural  minded  for  the  most 
part,  they  live  in  the  counties  among 
the  people  they  serve. 

Extension  workers  serve  the  agri- 
cultural and  home  interests  of  all 
people,  regardless  of  politics,  religion, 
nationality,  or  color.  Extension 


workers  study  local  problems  and 
bring  to  the  people  the  latest  re- 
search findings  and  know-how  that 
will  help  improve  the  county. 

Their  task  is  a big  one,  for  in  the 
average  county  there  are  about  2,000 
farm  families,  about  2,700  other  rural 
families,  and  about  4,000  boys  and 
girls  of  4-H  Club  age.  Some  counties 
have  only  1 or  2 extension  agents; 
others  have  much  larger  staffs. 

Extension  workers  are  teachers  and 
organizers.  They  are  leaders  in  their 
respective  counties;  they  work  with 
people  individually  or  in  committees; 
they  work  with  groups,  from  plat- 
forms, and  through  mass  media.  Men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls  attend  classes 
or  lectures  or  club  meetings  of  their 
own  free  will,  motivated  by  a desire 
for  more  knowledge  or  greater  skill. 

With  the  increased  complexity  of 
community  life,  the  work  of  the  ex- 
tension agent  has  become  intricately 
interwoven  with  that  of  many  other 
governmental  departments  and  agen- 
cies, such  as  public  schools,  health 
and  welfare,  and  soil  conservation. 
Part  of  the  extension  agent’s  re- 
sponsibility is  to  know  the  many 
sources  of  help  in  the  community 
and  bring  those  to  bear  upon  the 


situations  where  they  are  needed. 
Working  effectively  with  other  agen- 
cies has  helped  make  Extension  grow. 

Local  leaders  have  helped  make 
Extension  grow.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  these  men,  women, 
and  older  youth  who  serve  as  volun- 
tary, unpaid  local  assistants  to  exten- 
sion agents.  In  1956,  there  were 
1,266,695  local  leaders,  of  whom  72 
percent  were  in  adult  work,  and  28 
percent  in  4-H  Club  work.  This  is  an 
average  of  more  than  400  leaders  per 
county  and  about  117  for  each  county 
extension  worker. 

Studies  indicate  that  these  volun- 
tary unpaid  local  leaders  devote  at 
least  11  days  per  year  in  analyzing 
local  problems,  planning  their  solu- 
tions, helping  to  instruct,  and  in 
many  ways  assisting  with  extension 
activities.  The  training  and  experi- 
ence these  people  receive  in  Exten- 
sion contributes  greatly  to  their 
ability  to  cope  with  other  problems. 

Extension  Methods  Are  Unique 

The  Extension  Service  has  always 
had  a philosophy  of  helping  people 
help  themselves,  because  people  learn 
by  doing  and  seeing  others  do.  Con- 
sequently the  work  of  the  Extension 
Service  has  not  been  doing  for  people, 
but  helping  them  do  for  themselves. 
Extension  is  not  personal  service.  It 
is  community  service.  When  an  ex- 
tension agent  influences  a farmer  or 
farm  woman  to  carry  out  a demon- 
stration, this  is  not  only  a help  to 
them  but  a service  to  their  neighbors 
as  well. 


The  kitchen  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Rand,  Sherman  Mills,  Maine,  before  remodeling,  and  after  remodeling. 
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Demonstrations  are  convincing  be- 
cause farmers  learn  by  seeing  and 
doing.  “What  a man  hears  he  may 
doubt;  what  he  sees  he  may  possibly 
doubt;  but  what  he  does  himself  he 
cannot  doubt,”  as  expressed  by  Dr. 
Seaman  A.  Knapp. 

As  a method  of  teaching,  demon- 
strations were  successful  from  the 
start.  Early  result  demonstrations 
sparked  the  founding  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service. 

Many  observers  of  extension  meth- 
ods in  the  most  underdeveloped  com- 
munities in  this  country  and  foreign 
countries  credit  the  result  demonstra- 
tion with  being  the  most  effective 
method  of  convincing  and  persuading 
the  least  informed  and  most  skeptical 
families  to  adopt  improved  practices. 
Satisfying  results  build  the  confidence 
that  paves  the  way  for  more  effective 
use  of  other  teaching  methods. 
Among  rural  people,  much  of  the  in- 
fluence and  prestige  of  the  Extension 
Service  has  been  based  on  demon- 
strations showing  that  the  newer 
ways  of  scientific  agriculture  and 
homemaking  pay  dividends. 

It  takes  many  methods  to  reach 
a cross  section  of  people — methods 
that  reach  individuals,  such  as  home 
visits  and  office  calls,  and  methods 
that  reach  people  in  groups,  such  as 
meetings  and  mass  media.  It  is  Ex- 
tension’s job  to  make  it  easy  for 
people  to  learn  better  agriculture  and 
homemaking  practices  by  using  the 
method  most  suitable  and  practical 
for  the  person  or  the  community. 

Highly  Trained  Personnel 

Through  the  years  people  have  rec- 
ognized the  services  of  extension 
agents  in  their  counties  and  have  re- 
quested more  trained  workers.  Today 
there  are  10,835  county  agricultural, 
home  demonstration,  and  4-H  Club 
agents.  State  extension  services  em- 
ploy 3,083  directors,  specialists,  and 
supervisors;  and  in  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service  there  are  96  adminis- 
trators and  specialists. 

In  times  of  emergency,  extension 
workers  are  looked  upon  as  leaders  in 
organizing  measures  to  help  over- 
come the  emergency  situation.  The 
Extension  Service  can  be  counted  on 
to  make  its  resources  available  in  the 
common  good  properly  geared  in  with 


Plant  food  applied  to  soil  more  than 
doubled  the  yield  of  wheat  on  the 
Owen  Shoemaker  farm  in  Henry 
County,  Mo. 

other  elements  of  the  overall  civil 
defense  plan. 

The  exceptional  development  and 
success  of  the  Extension  Service 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
highly  trained  Extension  workers 
whose  teachings  are  solidly  based  on 
the  work  of  the  experiment  stations. 

Extension  workers  throughout  the 
years  have  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  latest  research  that  has  practical 
application  to  their  jobs. 

The  current  rapid  changes  in  Ex- 
tension’s responsibilities  have  de- 
veloped among  State  directors  an 
acute  awareness  of  the  need  for  in- 
creased efficiency  and  increased  train- 
ing. 

Extension  Studies  Its  Job 

To  insure  efficient  use  of  the  ex- 
tension dollar  the  Extension  Service 
has  constantly  studied  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  and  devised  effec- 
tive ways  to  assist  people  to  apply 
the  results  of  research  to  advancing 
technology. 

Extension  work  is  carried  on  in 
many  ways.  Through  extension 
studies  extension  workers  find  out  if 
they  are  directing  their  energies  to- 
ward the  most  important  problems  of 
the  people.  Extension  workers  find 
out  if  they  are  using  the  most  efficient 
methods.  They  find  out  if  they  are 
relying  too  much  on  methods  de- 
veloped in  the  early  days  when  the 
average  educational  level  was  lower 
than  today  and  problems  faced  by 
people  were  less  complex  than  at  the 


present  time.  They  find  out  if  they 
are  using  methods  and  programs 
which  meet  the  needs  and  interests 
of  our  expanded  audience — both  rural 
and  urban  people. 

Extension  studies  help  Extension 
workers  dig  below  the  surface  rather 
than  make  superficial  judgments.  Ad- 
ministrators have  found  extension 
studies  reasonably  secure  foundations 
upon  which  to  base  their  decisions. 
Extension  studies  go  further  than 
superficial  opinions;  they  dig  deep 
and  feed  the  roots  of  Extension. 

Extension  programs  are  flexible  so 
as  to  meet  the  changing  times.  Ex- 
tension is  never  static.  Today’s  work 
was  part  of  yesterday’s  goal.  Exten- 
sion activities,  programs,  and  objec- 
tives must  adapt  to  current  needs  of 
people.  This  is  why  Extension  grows. 


Eyes  on  the  Ball 

( Continued  from  page  175) 

that  committee  and  individual  as- 
signments have  been  executed  satis- 
factorily. Above  are  mentioned  only 
a few  of  the  essentials  that  are 
needed  for  creating  a pleasant  en- 
vironment. There  are  many  more 
which  could  be  named  that  would 
help  develop  the  best  in  teamwork. 
The  thoughtful  and  resourceful  ex- 
tension worker  will  always  find  a 
welcome  place  on  this  team. 

Summary 

The  experience  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension workers  has  proved  that  a 
great  deal  can  be  accomplished  when 
there  is  excellent  teamwork  among 
county  workers,  specialists,  and 
supervisors.  Each  individual  has 
much  to  contribute  to  our  many 
faceted  agricultural  extension  pro- 
gram. Five  essentials  necessary  for 
good  teamwork  and  a pleasant  work- 
ing environment  are:  Thoughtful  ad- 
vance planning  by  county  and  State 
personnel;  wise  counseling  between 
county  and  State  workers;  an  ex- 
change of  information  between  all 
parties  concerned;  adherence  to  the 
planned  program;  and  pleasant,  com- 
fortable, physical  facilities  for  meet- 
ings. 
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We  Are  Cooperative 

( Continued  from  page  163) 
and  agricultural  societies  were  seek- 
ing help  from  the  colleges  and  the 
Department.  Teachers  in  the  col- 
leges were  called  away  from  classes 
and  research  workers  from  their  lab- 
oratories to  satisfy  a growing  demand 
for  folks  on  the  land  to  become  a 
part  of  this  growing  need  for  in- 
formal, out-of -school  education. 

Leaders  in  the  field  of  education 
saw  the  implications  and  the  oppor- 
tunities. The  General  Education 
Board,  established  by  Rockefeller  in 
1902,  gave  impetus  to  the  movement 
as  early  as  1906,  by  financing  85 
demonstration  agents  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. By  1910  this  work  had  spread 
to  455  counties. 

Prof.  P.  G.  Holden  reports  that 
farmers  coming  to  an  Iowa  State 
short  course  in  1902,  wanting  more 
time  to  discuss  corn  growing,  agreed 
to  come  to  class  at  5 a.m.  In  1903 
due  to  Holden’s  infectious  enthusi- 
asm, the  farmers  of  Sioux  County 
went  with  their  county  supervisors 
seeking  funds  to  finance  an  expan- 
sion of  demonstrations  underway  at 
Ames. 

A.  B.  Graham  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  Extension  at  Ohio  State 
University  in  1906.  Work  with  boys 
and  girls  was  getting  underway 
through  groups  which  years  later 
were  to  be  known  the  world  over  as 
4-H  Clubs. 

Congressional  Legislation 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  that 
in  1914  the  Congress  gave  legal  status 
to  a joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
land-grant  colleges.  The  word  “coop- 
erative” became  official. 

The  bill,  passed  in  1914  and 
amended  in  1953,  states,  “Coopera- 
tive Agricultural  Extension  work  shall 
consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction 
and  practical  demonstrations  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  (and 
subjects  relating  thereto)  to  persons 
not  attending  or  resident  in  said  col- 
leges . . .” 

County  extension  workers  and  spe- 
cialists, leaders  and  administrators 
in  the  colleges  have  come  to  be  known 
as  “cooperative”  agents,  working  in 


a climate  insured  by  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  and  such  subsequent  State 
legislation  as  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  Extension  Service  into  being  in 
each  State. 

Of  necessity,  if  the  agencies  of  two 
governments  are  to  work  in  harmony 
toward  a common  goal,  it  is  necessary 
that  certain  responsibilities  be  dele- 
gated to  each  which  they  agree  to 
accept,  at  the  same  time  recognizing 
areas  of  joint  responsibility. 

Much  could  be  written  about  the 
43  years  and  the  growing,  evolving, 
expanding  confidence  which  has  de- 
veloped, but  much  of  it  must  be  felt 
and  experienced  to  be  appreciated. 

Lines  of  Responsibility 

In  actual  operation  the  cooperative 
extension  system  provides  for  a 
Federal  Extension  Service  which  is 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  a State  Extension  Serv- 
ice in  each  land-grant  college  or 
university  under  a director  who  is 
responsible  to  his  college  administra- 
tion. He  also  holds  a special  appoint- 
ment from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture by  virtue  of  which  he  accepts 
certain  responsibilities  for  adminis- 
tering the  Smith-Lever  Act  within 
the  State. 

In  effect,  each  director  has  two 
lines  of  responsibility,  one  to  his  own 
land-grant  college  and  one  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  State 
director  has  the  responsibility  of 
developing  administrative  procedures 
and  programs  of  work  in  consonance 
with  both  parent  institutions.  At  a 
glance  this  would  seem  to  put  the 
director  at  times  in  a difficult  spot, 
particularly  if  the  policies  of  the  col- 
lege and  of  the  Department  might 
be  at  odds.  While  this  can  happen, 
these  occasions  are  kept  at  a mini- 
mum by  careful  adherence  to  the 
spirit  of  the  memorandum. 

Policies  are  not  made  on  a uni- 
lateral basis.  They  are  very  thor- 
oughly explored,  as  Mr.  Kepner  has 
pointed  out  in  his  article  on  page  167, 
by  the  Extension  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization and  Policy,  on  which  the 
administrator  of  the  FES  serves  in 
an  ex  officio  capacity.  By  this  process, 
understandings  are  developed  in  ad- 
vance and  policies  are  fashioned  to 
accomplish  agreed  upon  objectives. 


How  We  Function 

In  actual  operation  this  cooperative 
effort  falls  into  three  general  areas: 
Administration 

Program  development — operation 
and  evaluation 

Subject  matter  and  program  liai- 
son 

The  responsibilities  for  these  three 
areas  fall  into  a simple  pattern  of 
organization.  Those  charged  with  ad- 
ministrative ' responsibilities,  both 
State  and  Federal,  cooperate  through 
regional  conferences  and  by  virtue 
of  responsibility  delegated  by  the 
State  to  the  Extension  Committee  on 
Organization  and  Policy.  Intimate 
contacts  are  maintained  by  adminis- 
trative personnel  from  FES  working 
closely  with  State  directors  and  their 
administrative  staffs. 

Those  with  responsibilities  in  the 
program  field  are  in  the  second  area 
which  includes  a part  of  the  function 
of  the  State  leaders,  field  agents  or 
district  supervisors  in  the  States,  and 
program  personnel  in  FES,  working 
through  regional  conferences  and 
otherwise.  Special  efforts  and  partic- 
ular points  of  program  emphasis 
from  time  to  time  call  for  special 
work  conferences  to  discuss  methods 
of  program  development  on  a coop- 
erative basis.  After  the  general  pat- 
tern has  been  hewn  out  and  broad 
principles  established,  the  cooperative 
effort  from  here  on  is  largely  on  a 
State-to-State  basis  with  members  of 
the  Federal  staff  working  with  their 
counterparts  in  the  States.  Much  of 
this  type  of  assistance  results  from 
direct  requests  from  the  States.  The 
Federal  staff  members  do,  however, 
originate  some  contacts  in  order  to 
help  strengthen  certain  phases  of 
work. 

The  third  area  is  one  of  great  di- 
mension. It  encompasses  the  many 
lines  of  subject  matter  on  which 
staffs  must  be  kept  up  to  date,  and 
the  information  incorporated  into  an 
integrated  unit  approach.  Subject- 
matter  leaders  in  the  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service  maintain  a direct  line  of 
communication  with  their  counter- 
parts in  the  States,  the  specialists. 
Through  letters,  bulletins,  circulars, 
and  conferences  at  State,  regional,  or 
district  level,  the  pipelines  of  research 
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information  keep  flowing  from  Fed- 
eral to  State,  State  to  Federal,  and 
from  State  to  State,  so  that  every 
program  may  reflect  each  piece  of 
new  information  which  is  applicable 
to  the  local  situations  when  the  final 
job  of  extension  teaching  is  done — 
in  the  community — on  the  farm — in 
the  home — in  the  processing  plants 
and  ...  in  the  market  place. 

A formal  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment with  minor  changes  to  suit  some 
State  situations  is  the  basic  document 
which  sets  forth  the  principles  of 
cooperative  effort  under  which  ex- 
tension work  is  carried  on. 

Our  Destiny  Rests  Upon 
Strong  Cooperation 

And  now  having  turned  back  a 
few  pages  of  history,  let’s  try  to  look 
through  the  screen  of  the  future. 
When  we  consider  the  possible  shape 
of  things  to  come,  we  can’t  be  too 
sure  of  very  much.  But  we  can  all 
agree,  I believe,  that  the  future  will 
be  different  in  many  ways.  We  can 
also  agree  that  education  will  make  a 
vigorous  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  future.  It  will  even  create 
some  of  the  differences;  certainly  it 
will  direct  their  evolution;  and  it 
will  condition  people  to  live  with 
them.  Change  will  involve  many  ad- 
justments by  extension  workers  and 
the  people  with  whom  Extension 
works.  In  bringing  about  pertinent 
adjustments,  the  strongest  force  we 
have  to  rely  upon  is  cooperative  effort. 

Extension  has  demonstrated  the 
soundness  of  cooperative  effort  among 
county.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. It  has  also  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  encouraging  people  to  take 
vigorous  cooperative  responsibility  in 
developing  extension  programs,  using 
the  resources  of  knowledge  found  in 
the  State  experiment  stations  and  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  principle  of  partnership  be- 
tween government  and  people  is  the 
staunch  keystone  of  the  Extension 
structure  which  will  help  to  ease  the 
dilemmas,  problems,  and  confusions 
of  the  future. 

It  is  a great  privilege  to  serve  in  a 
land  of  freedom  and  opportunity.  But 
with  this  freedom  must  go  responsi- 
bility. President  Eisenhower  has  said 


‘‘Freedom  has  been  defined  as  the 
opportunity  for  self-discipline.”  Free- 
dom without  responsibility  breeds 
chaos.  Freedom  with  responsibility 
produces  orderliness  and  progress, 
and  creates  confidence  and  faith  in 
the  process  of  education. 

As  extension  workers  we  must  have 
faith  in  ourselves,  faith  in  our  abil- 
ity, faith  in  our  work,  faith  in  the 
institutions  with  which  we  work, 
faith  in  the  future.  But  basic  to  all 
is  the  faith  that  we  have  in  people, 
that,  given  the  knowledge,  they  can 
forge  ahead  in  developing  their  high 
destiny  in  a world  of  progress  and 
freedom.  To  that  end,  we  reaffirm 
our  devotion  to  the  principles  of  link- 
ing arms  in  cooperative  effort  to  in- 
sure even  greater  successes  than  those 
already  achieved. 

County  Program 

(Continued  from  page  16H) 

health  facilities,  improvement  of  nu- 
trition, better  school  system  and  more 
youth  training  opportunities  outside 
of  schools,  and  better  family  and 
community  living. 

To  put  meat  on  the  bones  of  this 
outline  requires  further  study  and 
planning.  Take  for  instance  the  prob- 
lem of  improved  nutrition.  We  must 
first  know  what  improvement  is 
needed.  In  one  county,  for  example, 
research  had  revealed  a serious  lack 
of  calcium  in  the  diet.  Through  a 
survey,  home  demonstration  women 
learned  that  51  percent  of  them 
drank  no  milk. 

A Plan  in  Action 

With  the  help  of  State  and  county 
extension  workers,  these  women 
made  extensive  plans  to  encourage 
the  use  of  milk.  Demonstrations  were 
increased;  all  the  mass  media  were 
used  to  call  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  milk  in  the  diet.  Booths 
were  set  up  at  county  fairs.  Under 
extension  leadership,  a dairy  festival 
day  was  planned  for  Farm  and  Home 
Week.  The  Dairy  Producers’  Associa- 
tion, the  State  department  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  Dairy  Council  helped. 
Free  milk  was  distributed,  and  spe- 
cial programs  were  held. 


Specialists  in  dairy,  agronomy,  and 
nutrition  trained  agricultural  and 
home  demonstration  agents  on  the 
methods  they  might  use  to  inform 
people  on  ( 1 ) the  importance  of  milk 
to  the  health  of  adults,  (2)  the  pro- 
duction of  good  quality  milk,  and 
(3)  feeding  the  family  cow.  They  also 
pointed  to  the  values  which  could 
come  from  the  adoption  of  the  school 
lunch  program  as  a part  of  increasing 
the  acceptance  of  milk  in  the  diet. 

Results:  Home  demonstration 
women  checked  in  1955  and  found 
58  percent  of  them  were  drinking  2 
glasses  of  milk  a day  compared  with 
24  percent  drinking  this  much  in 
1951.  Milk  consumption  increased  8V2 
percent  the  first  9 months  of  1955 
over  the  same  period  in  1954.  In  1 
school,  milk  consumption  went  up  43 
percent. 

Thus  an  effective  educational  pro- 
gram was  developed  to  help  solve  a 
problem  recognized  by  the  county 
program  planning  committee. 

The  extension  program  then  is  the 
educational  program  which  is  de- 
veloped cooperatively  by  the  people 
of  the  county,  the  State  college,  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  promote  their  ultimate  goal  of 
better  farming  and  better  living. 

Land  Grant  Trio 

(Continued  from  page  164) 

in  agriculture.  Extension  workers  are 
assisting  in  that  study.  An  agent  in 
each  county  is  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility of  counseling  young  people 
about  Washington  State  College  and 
its  opportunities  for  career  training. 
County  agents  are  among  the  best 
recruiters  the  college  has  for  our  sev- 
eral types  of  short  courses  for 
farmers. 

Well,  those  are  some  of  the  things 
we  are  doing.  We  don’t  claim  they’re 
the  best  ways  necessarily.  Probably 
no  coach  is  completely  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  team  . . . and  per- 
haps teammates  are  never  completely 
satisfied  with  each  other  ...  or  the 
coach.  That’s  good,  because  otherwise 
we  wouldn’t  progress.  And  we  hope 
that  as  the  years  go  by  we  will  con- 
tinue to  progress  and  change  with 
changing  conditions. 
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Helping  people  to  help  themselves 
has  been  the  bedrock  philosophy 
on  which  Cooperative  Extension  work 
has  been  built.  This  was  the  philos- 
ophy of  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  the 
founder  of  farm  demonstration  work 
in  1903,  when  he  proposed  setting 
up  demonstrations  to  teach  better 
methods  in  farming.  Farm  demon- 
stration work  has  grown  into  the 
greatest  system  of  off-campus  or  rural 
education  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Many  people  think  Extension 
started  in  1903.  Actually,  a form  of 
extension  had  its  origin  in  the  early 
agricultural  societies  from  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  in  1785. 

Other  activities  that  resembled  a 
form  of  extension  were  carried  on 
through  neighborhood  and  commu- 
nity meetings.  In  1792  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture was  urging  its  members  to 
meet  from  time  to  time  in  places 
“convenient  to  them”  for  the  purpose 
of  “forwarding  improvements  in 
agriculture.”  The  formation  of  county 
societies  by  State  societies  took  place 
in  the  Northeastern  States  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century.  Out 
of  these  early  societies  grew  such 
events  as  agricultural  fairs  and  lec- 
tures. 

Most  significant  in  this  early  chain 
of  events  was  the  State  law  in  Michi- 
gan in  1861  reorganizing  the  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College  and  per- 
mitting the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  institute  winter  courses  of  lectures 
for  others  than  students  of  the  in- 
stitutions. 

George  Washington  told  the  Con- 
gress in  1796,  that  “there  may  be 
need  for  institutions  supported  by 


‘public  purse’  to  diffuse  information, 
discovery,  and  improvement.” 

Recognition  by  Congress 

About  the  earliest  recognition  by 
Congress  of  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture in  the  life  of  the  Nation  was 
when  it  made  the  first  appropriation 
of  $1,000  in  1839  for  promoting  agri- 
culture. This  appropriation  was  made 
to  the  Patent  Office  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  information  and  seeds 
to  farmers. 

Jonathan  Turner,  an  Illinois 
farmer,  legislator,  and  teacher,  in 
1850  said:  “Why  have  colleges  to 
train  professional  men  and  not  pro- 
vide colleges  to  train  farmers  and 
workers  in  industry?”  Mr.  Turner  and 
others  were  supported  in  this  philos- 
ophy by  another  prominent  leader 
from  Illinois  — Abraham  Lincoln. 
While  Lincoln  was  campaigning  for 
the  presidency  he  made  the  state- 
ment: “American  farmers  need  to 
know  how  to  grow  two  blades  of 
grass  where  only  one  is  now  growing.” 
When  Lincoln  became  president  the 
(Morrill)  Land-Grant  College  bill, 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  pre- 
vious administration  but  vetoed  by 
President  Buchanan,  came  up  again, 
passed  and  was  approved  by  Lincoln, 
July  2,  1862.  In  this  significant  year 
of  1862,  the  Organic  Act,  providing 
for  what  is  now  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Homestead 
Act  were  passed. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  back 
of  establishing  the  USDA  and  land- 
grant  colleges  was  to  provide  ways 
for  increasing  production  of  food  and 
fiber  for  an  expanding  population. 
This  goal  has  not  only  been  reached, 
but  we  are  now  actually  producing 


three  blades  of  grass  where  only  one 
grew  100  years  ago. 

The  teamwork  that  started  95 
years  ago  is  growing  sturdier  and 
more  effective  each  year.  Through 
research  and  education,  farmers  are 
not  only  increasing  needed  produc- 
tion for  a fast-growing  population, 
but  they  are  learning  how  to  reduce 
costs,  expand  efficiency,  and  through 
proper  pricing  and  effective  promo- 
tion, they  are  translating  these  bene- 
fits into  expanded  markets. 

There  were  those  even  in  the  early 
days  who  feared  the  helping  hand  of 
the  government,  lest  it  become  the 
upper  hand.  Abraham  Lincoln  stated 
another  maxim  of  government  when 
he  said:  “The  legitimate  object  of 
government  was  to  do  for  the  people 
what  needs  to  be  done,  but  which 
they  cannot  by  individual  effort  do 
at  all,  or  do  so  well  for  themselves.” 

Acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Morrill  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  providing 
for  land-grant  colleges  by  the  States, 
required  considerable  time.  Lack  of 
textbooks  and  research  data  for  class- 
room use  created  still  other  problems. 

By  1870  colleges  began  discussing 
means  for  developing  research  data 
through  experiment  stations.  Due  to 
increased  need  for  basic  data  on  agri- 
culture, the  Hatch  Act  was  passed 
in  1887.  The  first  appropriation  of 
$15,000  of  Federal  funds  was  to  go 
to  the  land-grant  colleges  for  estab- 
lishment of  experiment  stations. 

Beginning  of  Demonstrations 

In  1902,  the  cotton  farmers  in 
Texas  who  had  been  hit  hard  by  the 
boll  weevil  were  in  distress  due  to 
heavy  crop  losses  caused  by  the  in- 
sect. Fortunately,  however,  a new 
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type  of  extension  activity  was  in- 
augurated which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Demon- 
stration Work.  This  movement  pro- 
foundly affected  the  whole  future  of 
agricultural  education,  not  only  in  the 
South  but  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
originator  of  this  movement  was  Sea- 
man A.  Knapp. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  James 
Wilson  appointed  Dr.  Knapp  to  a 
position  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry in  1902.  At  a mass  meeting 
in  1903  in  Terrell,  Tex.  called  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  Dr.  Knapp 
was  invited  to  speak.  He  submitted  a 
proposition  to  establish  a community 
demonstration  farm  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, provided  the  community  would 
select  a suitable  place  and  raise  by 
subscription  enough  money  to  cover 
any  losses  that  might  be  sustained 
by  the  farmer  by  following  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Department  in  planting 
and  cultivation.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted and  $1,000  as  an  “insurance” 
fund  was  raised  by  a committee  of  8 
people.  But  demonstration  farmer 
Walter  C.  Porter  never  needed  to 
claim  it.  Instead  he  earned  a profit 
of  $700  more  than  if  he  had  followed 
his  old  practice. 

Dr.  Knapp  was  allotted  $27,000 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to 
set  up  farmer’s  cooperative  demon- 
strations in  other  areas  of  the  State. 
Contributions  from  bankers,  mer- 
chants, railroad  presidents,  and  busi- 
nessmen generally  helped  to  get 
started. 

Dr.  Knapp  soon  realized  that  the 
best  results  would  be  secured  with  the 
county  as  a unit.  It  was  on  November 
12,  1906  that  W.  C.  Stallings  was  em- 
ployed in  Smith  County,  Tex.  as  the 
first  county  agent. 

1906  was  a memorable  year  in  the 
farm  demonstration  work  in  many 
ways.  In  addition  to  the  employment 
of  the  first  county  agent,  the  agree- 
ment was  signed  with  the  General 
Education  Board  of  New  York  to 
finance  demonstration  work  in  other 
areas;  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  chief  of 
the  newly  created  office  of  farm  man- 
agement in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, started  a form  of  extension 
work  with  farm  management  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  first  agents  were 
employed  to  work  with  Negro  farmers. 


They  were  T.  M.  Campbell,  employed 
in  cooperation  with  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute in  Alabama,  and  J.  B.  Pierce  with 
Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia.  This 
work  was  popularized  through  the 
“movable  school,”  a covered  wagon 
that  moved  from  community  to  com- 
munity with  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

With  the  coming  of  county  agents 
a change  also  began  in  the  demon- 
stration plan.  The  community  dem- 
onstration farm  was  replaced  by 
individual  demonstrations  conducted 
by  the  farmer.  The  program  soon 
broadened  and  became  one  of  gen- 
eral agricultural  instruction. 


State  Organizations 

By  this  time  a definite  field  organi- 
zation for  each  State  had  begun  to 
take  shape  with  a State  agent,  dis- 
trict agents,  and  county  agents.  The 
demonstration  work  was  strictly  a 
Federal  project.  Dr.  Knapp  frequently 
visited  and  lectured  at  land-grant 
colleges,  but  there  was  no  direct 
working  agreement. 

Many  people  pioneered  in  getting 
extension  work  established,  but  space 
permits  mentioning  only  a few.  In 
1903,  for  instance,  about  the  time 
Dr.  Knapp  was  starting  the  coopera- 
tive farm  demonstration  work.  Pro- 
fessor P.  G.  Holden,  a gifted  lecturer 
and  promoter  of  better  seed  corn, 
started  corn  demonstrations  in  Sioux 
County,  Iowa.  These  demonstrations 
were  so  popular  and  beneficial  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  helped 
support  and  sponsor  them.  This  work 
spread  to  other  counties  with  tours 
and  so-called  “Seed  Corn  Gospel 
Trains”  to  the  extent  that  145,000 
people  heard  the  message  of  better 
seed  corn  in  2 years’  time.  In  1906, 
Professor  Holden  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  extension  work  under 
State  boards  of  agriculture. 

By  1896  at  Cornell  University  ex- 
tension work  had  been  expanded  to 
include  (1)  itinerant  or  local  experi- 
ments as  a means  of  teaching,  (2) 
readable  expository  bulletins,  (3)  itin- 
erant horticultural  schools. 

This  extension  work  in  New  York 
attracted  much  attention  throughout 
the  country.  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege established  reading  courses  and 


correspondence  courses.  The  work 
was  spreading  so  rapidly  that  in  1905 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges established  a standing  commit- 
tee on  extension  work,  of  which  Dr. 
K.  L.  Butterfield,  of  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts,  was  the  first  chair- 
man. 

The  committee’s  report  in  1907 
showed  that  the  agricultural  colleges 
in  39  States  were  doing  extension 
work.  By  1913,  appropriations  and 
other  funds  for  the  work  totaled  over 
$1,000,000.  During  this  time  there 
was  not  yet  any  formal  tieup  between 
cooperative  farm  demonstration  and 
farm  management  work  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  and  extension 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  land- 
grant  colleges. 

Youth  Work  Begins 

Work  with  farm  youth  had  started 
in  several  States.  A.  B.  Graham, 
Superintendent  of  rural  schools,  at 
Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1902  was  creat- 
ing lots  of  publicity  and  attention 
with  boys’  clubs.  The  club  work  under 
Mr.  Graham  in  Ohio  gained  such 
wide  approval  that  he  was  moved  to 
Ohio  University  and  made  superin- 
tendent of  agricultural  extension  in 
1905 — the  first  full-time  position  of 
its  kind  in  the  country. 

In  1907,  W.  H.  Smith,  county  school 
superintendent  in  Holmes  County, 
Miss,  started  a boys’  corn  club.  Dr. 
Knapp  was  so  impressed  with  Mr. 
Smith’s  work  that  he  made  Mr.  Smith 
a collaborator  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  club  work  was  not 
tied  in  with  the  college  as  yet.  Clubs 
for  girls  paralleled  those  for  boys  un- 
der various  auspices.  The  girls’  clubs 
dealt  with  gardening,  canning,  and 
household  arts.  In  1910  Marie  Cromer, 
a rural  school  teacher  in  South  Caro- 
lina, was  so  inspired  by  the  boys’ 
club  work  that  she  organized  tomato 
clubs  with  the  girls,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a home  demonstration 
agent  in  that  State.  Ella  Agnew  in 
Virginia  was  the  first  home  demon- 
stration agent  and  Miss  Cromer  was 
the  second. 

History  shows  that  there  were  two 
distinct  types  of  extension  work 
(Continued  on  page  183) 
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The  joys, 
rights,  and 
privileges 


by  DELBERT  FOSTER,  Montgomery  County  Agent, 
and  RALPH  GROENING,  Federal  Extension  Service 
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Extension  work  isn’t  just  a job  . . . 

it  is  a continuous  opportunity 
for  the  most  basic  kind  of  educational 
service  to  one’s  fellow  men.  It  pro- 
vides daily  satisfactions  that  are  most 
desirable  in  a vocation. 

Accepting  an  appointment  in  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  makes 
one  at  once  a representative  of  the 
Federal  Government,  an  authority 
from  a land-grant  college  or  univer- 
sity, and  a local  source  of  help  and 
information  for  several  thousands  of 
rural  and  suburban  peoples. 

Working  with  families  on  their 
personal  farm  and  home  problems, 
we  extension  workers  aren’t  the  big 
spoke  in  the  agricultural  service 
wheel.  We  are  the  hub  and  act  as  a 
focal  point  to  bring  the  strength  and 
power  of  facts  and  know-how  from 
many  sources  to  our  neighbors’  doors. 

Within  reach  ready  to  assist  are 
specialists  of  land-grant  colleges,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  other  governmental 
agencies,  civic  and  farm  groups,  com- 
mercial organizations,  and  many  in- 
dividuals with  a desire  to  serve.  A 
county  extension  program  is  as 
strong  as  the  staff’s  ability  to  pull 
these  forces  together  for  the  solution 
of  common  problems. 

Ideally,  everyone  shares  in  the 
praise  of  a job  well  done.  By  credit- 
ing the  local  people  and  recognizing 
the  contributions  of  specialists  and 


others,  the  county  extension  worker 
follows  the  best  professional  ethics 
and  reaps  his  own  reward. 

Retirement  Benefits 

With  the  responsibility  of  repre- 
senting Federal,  State,  and  county 
government,  go  many  benefits  directly 
connected  with  the  cooperative  ap- 
pointment. The  monthly  pay  check 
is  only  part  of  the  remuneration  we 
receive.  There  are  many  “fringe” 
benefits,  which  protect  us  and  our 
families  from  the  natural  hazards  of 
life,  that  cost  us  little  or  nothing  be- 
cause of  State  and  Federal  contri- 
butions to  these  programs. 

For  example,  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
fund,  to  match  extension  agents’  con- 
tribution for  the  next  year,  will  be 
approximately  $5,000,000.  The  Fed- 
eral Retirement  Act  was  amended 
last  year  and  the  benefits  liberalized, 
not  only  in  the  amount  of  annuity 
that  an  employee  earns,  but  also  to 
provide  additional  protection  to  the 
employee  and  his  family. 

According  to  the  experts  on  retire- 
ment plans,  the  Federal  system  is 
one  of  the  best  in  existence.  It  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  us  to  make  gov- 
ernment service  our  career.  In  addi- 
tion, many  States  also  entitle  exten- 
sion workers  to  coverage  under  the 
State  retirement  system. 

Another  low,  cost-sharing  protec- 
tion available  to  us  is  the  Federal 
Group  Life  Insurance  program,  in 


which  the  employee  contributes  ap- 
proximately 54  cents  per  month  for 
each  thousand  dollars  of  insurance. 
More  than  10,000  of  the  14,000  coop- 
erative extension  workers  are  partici- 
pating in  this  plan.  Also  generally 
available  is  opportunity  to  participate 
in  low-cost  group  health  and  hospital 
programs. 

Compensation 

As  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
employees  we  are  entitled  also  to 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act.  Many  States,  too, 
provide  institutional  compensation 
programs.  Benefits  are  based  on  total 
salary,  regardless  of  the  source  of 
moneys.  If  we  were  to  be  fatally 
injured  while  on  official  duty,  our 
family  could  receive  benefits  up  to 
75  percent  of  our  current  salary,  or 
a maximum  of  $525  per  month. 
Equally  liberal  benefits  are  available 
for  loss  of  salary  because  of  injury, 
and  all  medical  expenses  are  taken 
care  of. 

Although  unemployment  compen- 
sation is  seldom  a concern  to  an  Ex- 
tension employee,  it  is  well  to  know 
that  we  are  eligible  to  receive  protec- 
tion under  the  various  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  on  the 
same  basis  as  employees  in  private  in- 
dustry. State  Commissions  are  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  government  for 
cost  incurred  on  behalf  of  cooperative 
extension  employees. 
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Pro fessional  Privileges 

A recent  survey  revealed  that  most 
State  and  county  workers  are  entitled 
to  continue  on  part  salary  for  certain 
periods  while  they  are  away  from  the 
job  taking  graduate  work  or  inservice 
training  in  subjects  related  to  their 
work.  Many  extension  workers  also 
have  academic  status  the  same  as 
resident  teaching  members  of  the 
college  or  university,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  such  status.  The  benefits  of 
being  a member  of  a college  or  uni- 
versity faculty  are  very  pleasant  and 
often  profitable  for  us  and  our  fam- 
ilies. 

While  not  a direct  benefit  to  us  as 
individuals,  the  use  of  the  free  mail- 
ing privilege  in  conducting  official 
business  is  an  advantage  Cooperative 
Extension  workers  everywhere  have. 
This  permits  the  funds  that  other- 
wise would  be  required  for  postage 
to  be  used  for  other  extension  ex- 
penses. In  exchange  for  this  privilege, 
Congress  appropriates  to  the  Federal 
Extension  Service,  for  reimbursement 
to  the  Post  Office  Department,  ap- 
proximately $2,000,000  a year. 

Office  space  also  is  provided  for 
extension  agents  in  Federal,  State, 
and  county-owned  buildings.  To  at- 
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growing  side  by  side.  One  of  these 
movements  was  in  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the 
other  in  the  land-grant  colleges. 
Fortunately,  however,  these  were 
merged  by  the  skillful  leaders  in  the 
USDA  and  the  land-grant  colleges. 
This  meeting  of  minds  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension (Smith-Lever)  Act  of  May  8, 
1914. 

Following  the  death  in  1911  of  the 
great  founder  of  farm  demonstration 
work,  his  son  and  successor,  Dr.  Brad- 
ford Knapp,  opened  negotiations  with 
the  southern  colleges,  obtained  formal 
signed  agreements  with  several,  and 
established  a degree  of  affiliation 
with  others  even  before  the  final 
passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 


tach  a price  tag  to  this,  figure  out 
what  the  cost  of  rental  space  would 
be,  then  multiply  this  by  3,000,  the 
number  of  counties  having  extension 
agents. 

We  have  named  only  a few  of  the 
privileges  and  benefits  that  go  with 
a Cooperative  Extension  Service  ap- 


With  this  start  towards  fusing  to- 
gether the  county  agent  system  in  the 
South  with  the  farm  management 
system  in  northern  land-grant  col- 
leges, the  chances  for  a cooperative 
extension  service  law  grew  brighter. 

When  the  Smith-Lever  law  became 
effective  the  farmers’  cooperative 
demonstration  work  was  being  car- 
ried on  in  15  States. 

A States  Relations  Committee  was 
first  set  up  in  the  USDA  in  1914  to 
have  general  supervision  of  the  de- 
partment’s business  relating  to  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment 
stations.  Dr.  A.  C.  True  was  made 
chairman  of  this  committee.  The 
States  Relations  Service  was  officially 
set  up  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Houston  as  a bureau  on  July  1,  1915, 
with  Dr.  A.  C.  True  as  director. 

After  the  Smith-Lever  Law  was 
enacted,  there  was  some  fear  that  the 


pointment.  In  our  opinion,  the  mone- 
tary remuneration,  the  opportunities 
for  professional  advancement,  even 
the  pleasant  feeling  of  having  pres- 
tige in  the  community,  are  dwarfed  in 
comparison  to  the  deep  satisfactions 
of  serving  one’s  fellow  man,  daily  and 
directly. 


cooperative  feature  of  the  new  law 
might  lead  to  bureaucratic  methods 
and  Federal  domination  of  the  work. 
After  43  years  of  actual  operation  we 
can  safely  say  that  fear  has  not  been 
realized;  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
reasons  why  it  has  not  been  realized 
is  the  high  caliber  of  administrators 
and  their  philosophy  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term  Cooperative.  Dr. 
A.  C.  True  headed  up  the  work  from 
1915  to  1923;  C.  W.  Warburton  from 
1923  to  1940;  M.  L.  Wilson  from  1940 
to  1953;  and  C.  M.  Ferguson  from 
1953  until  the  present. 

The  law  might  have  been  faulty 
in  the  eyes  of  the  skeptical,  but  it 
was  the  interpretation  and  the  plan 
for  its  administration  that  has  been 
carried  forward  through  these  years 
by  the  Federal  and  State  adminis- 
trators and  their  staffs  that  has  char- 
acterized its  success. 


Delbert  Foster,  Montgomery  County  Agent,  Maryland  (left)  and  Frank  DeHaan, 
farm  manager  of  a dairy  farm  near  Gaithersburg,  Md.  inspect  the  quality  of 
hay  cured  on  a batch  drying  system. 
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